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— WUTBRALURE, SC. 
TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Fold thy little hands in prayer, 
Bow down at thy Maker's knee; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy golden hair, 
Thine eyes are passion-free; 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 
Then pray, Child, pray! 


Now thy young heart like a bird 

Singeth in its summer nest, 
No evil thought, no unkind word, 
No bitter, angry voice bath stirr'd 

The beauty of its rest. 
But winter cometh, and decay 
Wasteth thy verdant home away— 

Then pray, Child, pray! 


Thy Spirit is a House of Glee, 
And Gladness harpeth at the door, 
While ever witha merry shout 
Hope, the May-Queen, danceth out, 
Her lips with music running o'er! 
But Time those strings of Joy will sever, 
And Hope will not dance on for ever; 
Then pray, Child, pray! 
Now thy Mother's Hymn abideth 
Round thy pillow in the night, 
And gentle feet creep to thy bed, 
And o'er thy quiet face is shed 
The taper’s darken’d light. 
But that sweet Hymn shall pass away, 
By thee no more these fect shall stay: 
Then pray, Child, pray! w. 


THE SEALS. 


Written at the suggestion of a Lover who inferred the decline of his 
Mistress’s affections from her changing the seals of her letters. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HUNCHBACK, MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





1. 
You ’ve changed the seal—you ’ve changed it thrice! 
Your first® implied you loved; 
How welcome was the dear device, 
A thousand kisses proved. 


ul. 
Your nextt was love—it spoke the flame, 
Yet scarce so plain methought; 
I kiss’d it, wishing it the same 
Your first sweet letter brought. 


it. 
The second change.t was change indeed! 
To friendship!—Judge my bliss !— 
And did I kiss that seal ?—I did!— 
But ‘twas a farewell kiss ! 


Iv. 
The third§—nor love, nor friendship!—There 
Indeed love's dream should end; 
As coldest stranger better far 
Than lover turn’d to friend! 


v. 

No kiss I gave that seal—no name— 
Still dear—of thine it bore; 

The signet, whence the impress came, 
Perhaps a rival wore! 


vi. 
I smiled to think ‘twas so—'twas strange ! 
And have such cause to sigh ; 
How couldst thou—fairest creature—change ? 
O, wherefore could not 1! 


* The sun-flower. 


~ t “Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.” 


May the wings of friendship never moult a feather.” 
§ A crest without initials, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The third volume of “The Memoirs of Madame Junot,’ 
a period pregnant with great events, mry be expected shortly. 
A work of a singular nature is in a state of forwardness at press, enti- 
tled “ Private correspondence of a Woman of Fashion.” 
“ Lights and Shadows of American Life, illustrative of the Manners, 





including 


thors in the United States, is on the eve of appearance. 

“Tlenry Masterton; or the Adventures of a Young Cavalier.” 
the Author ef ‘' Richelieu,” “ Darvley,” &c., is nearly ready for de- 
livery. | 

The number of “The Standard Novels” for July will consist of Mr. | 
Cooper's celebrated Tale entitled “ The Prairie.” | 

A work of Popular Zoology, containing the Natural History of the | 
Quadrupeds and Birds in the Zoological Gardens, &c. 

“ Statistics of France : the Government, Finances, Taxation, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Royal Navy, State of Crimes and Panishment, Pri- | 
sons and Galleys, Public Press, National Guard.” &c. By Lewis Gold- 
smith, Author of “The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buona- 
parte,” &c 

The numerous readers of Sir Jonah Barrington’s two volumes of 
“ Persenal Sketches,” will duly appreciate the announcement that his 
third volume, which has been only delayed for the admission of some 
extra stores of genuine Hibernian Anecdote. will be published in the 
course of a very few days 
Mrs. S. C. Hall is, we understand. preparing for publication a three- 





a latter years of the Protectorate. 


By | the eye-brows.’ 


| that will make them universally 


| volume tale, ander the title of “ The Buccaneer,” the scene of which is | 


) Ait ane edd fire to their eyes, and breathing the morning air at sunrise will give 
{laid along the coast of Kent and in the vicinity of London, during the | 


their ipsa vermillion hue. That amiable vivacity which they now 
vossess, may be happily heightened and preserved, if the avold late 
sours and card playing, as well as novel-reading by ‘candlelight, but pot 
otherwise; for the first vives the face a drowsy, disagreeable aspect, the 
secondisthe motherof wrinkles, and the third isafruitful source of 
La Coquetterie : a Tale—Sketches of Society in France and Bel-| weak eyes and a sallow complexion. A white band isn very desi- 
| gium. A ‘ rable ornament; and a hand can never be white unless it be kept 
| Anew edition of the first volume of Colonel Napier's “ History of | clean; nor is this all, forif a young lady would excel her compenionsin 
| the War in the Peninsula,” with a Reply to various Opponents, &c. | this respect, she must keep her hands in constant motion, which will oe- 
“ A Liistory of the King's German Legion, from its Organization in| casion the blood to circulate fre ely, and have a wonderful effect, The 
1803."". By Major Ludlow Beamish. | motion recommended, is working at her needle, brushing up the house, 
A new fashiouable Monthly Magazine is announced by Mr. Harral,| aad twirling the distaff.” 
under the title of “ La Cour des Dames; or Gazette of Fashion, Litera- There are an infinite variety of receipts of all kinds; some judicious 
ture, and the Fine Arts,” with a series of Portraits, &c. remarks on white paints, whore injurious nature is fully shewn; and al- 
The translator of the “Tour of a German Prince” is, we hear, now | together (we say it in al! humility) this is avery useful and excellent little 
translating the Correspondence of Schiller and Goethe, which forms six | volume fora lady's dressing room. 
volumes in the German.—London, June 1, 1832. | a 
} 


_—~_— > - es > ore RS > ’ 
haa alisha Gil Wil Mitel: REMARKS ON STEAM VESSELS, 


I2mo. pp. 200. London, 1832. Wittenoom | By Capt. Charles Napier, R. N. 
and Cremer. | tis generally thought the invention of steam-boats will be injurious 
We confess our incompetence to the task before us—this examination | to the interests of this country, aud hurtful to our naval superiority, and 
Linto the sublime and beautiful of the toilette; and therefore shall ap- | the late Admirality appear to have been of that opinion, if we may judge 
proach its mysteries with due humility, treading its precincts with ‘‘un-| by the little attention they paid tothe subject. The present Board have 
| sandalled foot ;” rather quoting the opinion of the work itself thap ad | taken a more extended view, and are preparing for the change that will 
venturing on the expression of our own. We submit the ensuing judg- | be produced in maritime warfere, , 
ment on their stability to the opinion of our fair readers. | Lam not one of those who fancy that our line-of-battle ships will be 
“In every age and country, the head-dress of the ladies has been more | come useless, and that war will be carried on by steam boats only ; be- 
subject to the capricious tyranny of fashion than the decoration of any fore that comes to pass, we must find means of working without fuel : 
other part of the body. Ancient authors abound with declamations | till then steam-boats will be to the navy what cavalry is to the army ; 
against the absurdities committed by women in the manner of dressing | they can only act in particular countries and where forage iste be had 
their hair, and against the cireumstances of their taste. ‘You are at a| Steam-boats can act in all seas, but they must have forage also, As 
loss,” says Tertullian, ‘whatto be at with your hair. Sometimes you | auxiliaries, they will be of the utmost importance, and it appears tome 
| put it into a press ; at others, you tie it negligently together, or set it en- | we only required that invention to make maritime war perfect, and to 
| tirely at liberty. You raise or lower it according to your fancy. Some | render the navy more triumphact than it was in the brightest epoch of 
keep it closely (wisted up into curls, while others choose to let it float | our history, and at the same time diminish the great expense of war; 
loosely in the wiod;’—a proof that women have ever manifested the | ard I shall endeavour, as concisely asl can, to point out my reasons for 
-same love of change. Itis, therefore, in vain to declaim against the | entertaining such an opinion. . ; 
practice of the present day, and to lay to its account a frivolity not at; In the first place, the denger and expense of blockading will be at an 
all peculiar to it, but the honour of which it shares with every preceding | end, and it will only be necessary to keep a few steam-boats, in addition 
age. There is now-a-days, as formerly, the same succession of good | to frigates, off the enemy's const to watch their motions, and who, in 
and bad taste, of pleasing or grotesque fashions. To expect the fair sex, | almost auy weather, and in agiven time, can convey intelligence of their 
therefore, to relinquish the love of change, would be to require an having put to sea. ' ' 
impossibility.” 2nd. If an enemy's fleet is once got sight of, an action is inevitable ; 
Pray is the following cosmetic meant to serve a double purpose? It | a steam boat will be despatched to keep sight of them, and others, in the 
seems exceedingly like areceipt from a cookery book. event of the wind being light or calm, will tow our ships up, attack their 
“Take juice of water-lilies, of melons, of cucumbers, of lemons, | rear, and thereby bring on a general action 
each one ounce; briony, wild succory, lily-lowers, borage, beans, of | Gantheaume’s squadron would never have escaped trom Sir John 
each a handful; eight pigeons stewed. Put the whole mixture into an, Warren, Jerome Bonaparte from Sir John Duckworth, or the two sail 
alembic, adding four ounces of lump sugar, well pounded, one drachm | of the line from Sir Alexander Cochrane in the West Lndies, had there 
of borax, the same quantity of camphor, the crumb of three French rolls, | been a couple of steam-boats with them. When the enemy was at- 
anda pint of white wine. When the whole has remained in diges-| tacked at Trafalgar in two lines, several of ourrear ships, in consequence 
tion for seventeen or-eighteen days, proceed to distillation, and you | of light winds, could not get into action; bad steam-boats been in use, or 
will obtain pigeon water, which is such an improvement of the | bad those ships been fitted with paddles, they would have got alongside 
complexion,” : the enemy, and probably not a ship would have escaped; and after the 
We are ourselves not acquainted with any old ladies; but if such | action the captured ships would have been towed out to sea and the 
there be, perhaps they would like “a wash to give the face a younger | greater part saved. Should ships be diemasted and drop out of action, 
look. ® they will now be enabled to regain their station, 
‘*Take sulphur : é : 14 3rd. The enemy will find co safety in their vuter roads; in Tonlon, 
G.olibanand myrrh. 2 oz. for instance, they will not only be attackable by Greships, but with a 
Amber ‘ . 5 drachms sufficient number of steamers a fleet may be towed in at night againgt a 
Kose-water ‘ 14 pint. moderate breeze, and when they had done their work would have a fair 
Distil the whole in balneam maria, wash yourself with some at bed-time, | wind to retreat. No enemy's port is invulnerable with a {nie wind in and 
and in the morning with barley water; and, with the blessing of God, | out; steam makes the wind al ways fair, and, once alongside your enemy, 
it will not fail to give you a younger look.” batterics are useless 
We must say, the Llessing seems to us very necessary. The descrip- Had Lord Nelson been defeated at Copenhagen, or Lord Exmouth at 
tion of the eye-brows is too eloqnent to be omitted, particularly when | Algiers. their squadrons would have been lost unless favoured by wind 
we observe the caution at the conclusion. in their retreat; and had Sir James Saumurez been asssisted by steamers 
“The eye-brows area part of the face comparatively but little no-| when the breeze failed him at Algezirns, instead of losing the Hannibal, 
ticed, though in disclosing the real sentiments of the mind scarcely any | he would have taken the French squadron; in short, steam has gained 
other feature of the face can come in competition. In vain the most | such a complete conquest over the elements, that it appears to me that 
prudent female imposes silence on her tongue—in vain she contrivesto | we are now in possession of all that was required to make maritime war 
compose her face and her eyes—a single movement of the eye-brows | perfect; and such a field is open to the enterpise of our officers and sen- 
instantly discloses what is passingin her soul. Placed upon the skin | men, that Lknow of no place where an enemy will be sate, except 
and attached to muscles which move them in every direction, the eye- | in their inner harbours, or probably in their basins, until a new system 
brows are obedient, in consequence of their extreme mobility, to the | of defence is adopted, and if we are prepared at the beginning of war, 
slightest internal impulses. There majesty, pride, vanity, severity, kind-| they will be nearly annihilated before they find out the old system is 
ness, the dull and gloomy passions, and the passions soft and gay, are | impertet. 
alternately depicted. Butit would seem that the eye-brows bave still a| 4th. The landing troops on an enemy's coast will be attended with no 
stronger expression ia women than in men: as they are more easily | danger, os they will be put on shore and re embarked under cover of 
moved, so in them the signs of internal emotions cannot but manifest | steam-boats made to draw little more than three feet, expressly for that 
themselves more speedily. ‘The eye-brows alone,’ says Lavater, the | purpose. ‘ , ' 
prince of physiognomists, ‘often give the positive expression of the | — 5th. Nothing but a strong breene right into # harbour can prevent a 
character.’ ‘Partofthe soul, says Pliny the Elder, ‘resides in the eye- | fleet puttingto sea. Formerly ships were detained in port many days 
brows, which move at the command of the will.’ Le Brun, in histreatise | after the rep was out, and I forget how much time Lord Nelson lost 
on the Passions, says, ‘that the eve-brows are the least equivocal inter- | by not being able to get through the Gut of Gibraltar. . 
preters of the motionof the heart, and of the affections of the soul :’ The above are the principal advantages we shall gain by machinery ; 


“A Manual of Grecian Antiquities, being a Compendious Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Greeks, for the use of Schools,” 
&c. By George H. Smith. 








| 
| Beauty, and Fashion. 
} 








&c. of our Transatlantic Brethren,’ and written by a Coterie of Au- | and Pernette observes, that ‘one of the parts of the face which ought itis now proposed to examine what our enemies are likely to draw 


to be considered as one of the safest interpreters of the sentiments, is | from it. 

A perfect vocabulary might, indeed, be composed of ist. We must caleulate that they will have numerous steam privateers 
the language of the eye brows, though this would be leading us too far | fitted out on the north const of France, to intercept our trade in the nar- 
outof vur direct road. We shall merely add the following word | row sees; we must have harbours or basins to receive our trade, for the 
of advice to the fair sex—‘ Ladies beware of your eye-brows; use | Downs will be no protection for them, end we must meet them with the 
them discreetly, since very frequently they are either treacherous or| same arm; and when I consider the great expense of steam-boals, the 
imprudent.’ ” | liability of the engines to get out of order, if not made of the best mate- 

We conclude, asin duty bound, with the morality of the book: Mrs. | rials, and the proverbial carelessness and fickleness of the character of 
More herself could not have wound up better privateer men, Tan fully certain, that afew bad cruizes, and # few acci- 

“ Let then the ladies observe the following rules:—io the morning use | dents, will put an end to that danger. 
pure water asa preparatory ablution: efter which they must abstain, 2nd. Should our ships be becaimed off the enemy's coest where steam- 
from all sudden gusts of passion, particularly envy, as that gives the | buats are stationed. and where we have none to oppose them, we may 
skin a sallow paleness. [i mry seem trifling to talk of temperance, yet | expect worse punishment than we oecasionelly met with in the Gut of 
must this be attended to, both in eating and drinking, if they would | Gibraltar and in the Baltic from the enemy's gun boats, unless our 
avoid those pimples, for which the advertised washes aren cure. In- shipsare fitted with paddies, which will at once put them ina situation 
stead of rouge, let them use moderate exercise, which will raise » natu-| to defend themselves, Should we be at war with America, it will 
ralbloom in their cheek Ingennous candour, and | be impossible to enter their great rivers, or, indeed, approach their 
unaffected good humour, will give an openness tu their countenance | coast in fine weather, if unsupported hy steam-boats or anprovided with 
! A desire of pleasing will | paddies. Intheeventof war with the Northern Powers, a large steam 
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—_ 
force will be indispensably necessary in the Baltic for the protection of | 
our commerce ’ ‘ . ' 
Lastly, the most important point to examine is, whether, in the event 
of an invasion, our enemies will gain any thing by the inventica @ 
steam. Shouldthey build a large number of vessels for that purpose, it 
js evident we shall be under the necessity of building a considerable 
number tor our defence; an action at sea will then approach aear to ®) 
land fight, and have no douit that w th the superiority of our sea tac- 
ties, assisted by those of land, and combined with the excellence of our 
machinery, nnd the innate brevery of our officers end seamen fighting 
on their oven element, we shall alwayshave the advantage. The supe- 
riority of our machinery, aad the genius of our engineers for its improve 
ment, is far beyond most other nations: our coals are also betier,—we 
are, therefore, in possession of three essentials, bot oor officers are en- 
tirely ignorant of the manner of conducting machinery tt will never 
do in action to trust the safety of a steain man-of-war, and the honour of 
the British flag, to the description of men that now manage engines; 
their ideas are not accustomed to war, they are of a peculiar deseription 
of character, impatient of control, and extremely difficult to manage; 
and asthe manauvring of the ship, and the consequent advantage, de- 
pends entirely onthe engineer, it is indispensebly necessary that ™_ 
only the captein, but all the officers, should have a complete knowledge 
of the stean-engine. In action, a lirutenant must be stationed I 
the engine-room, with active, clever men ready at a moment's 
warning to back or advance the engines the momeat that orders | 
are given to that effect. With an enterprising captain, and the en- 
gines well attended, it is impossible to say what noble deeds may be 
performed , : : 
Lhave poida good deel of attention to steam navigation for some | 
ears past, and Lam satisfied it requiresa good deal of practical know- 
ae to conduct that description of vessels, whieh is not to be acquired 
in acay. [is absolutely necessary that young mep should be brooght up 
in steam-hoate to acquire a sufficient knowledge to be of service in war; 
they will become the eavairy of the navy, and be the post of honour and 
of danger, and itis not beneath officers of any rank or standing to apply 
themselves to that branch. [is not impossible, in future general actions, 
that a commander-in-cbief's flag may be flying in one, which would ena- 
ble him to convey his orders to each captain of the fleet, instead of fight- 
ing like # pirate ship, unconscious of what is passing around him. 
Curries Narien, Captain, RN. 
—<—j— 
CICERO’S NEWLY DISCOVERED WORK ON TRE 
REPUBLIC. | 
Cicero's work on the Republic was discovered in the year 1820, in the 
Vatienn Library, at Rome, by the indefatigable Librarian Angelo Maio 
Its Joss was deeply deplored at the revival of learning in Europe, when 
the most diligent investigations were made for its discovery, bat without 
any suecess, ‘The scholars of that age had conceived the highest iden 
of its excellence, not only from the opinion which Cicero has bimself 
expressed in his writings, but also from the praises bestowed upon it by 
all the ancients, from the time of Seneca to that of Macrobius; in fact, 
Gill the Barbarians from the north destroyed all vestiges of literature and | 
the fine arts. The orator himeell, in his ietters and philosophical w orks, 
repeatedly speaks of it in terms, whieh lead us to suppose that he con- 
sidered it bis master-plece. Seneca declares that the book is usetul to 
every one, and that “neither the philologian, the grammarian, nor the 
philosopher, can ever take op the work of Cicero on the Republic, w ith 
oat deriving information and delight.” And to these classical authori- 
ties we mnay add, that Lactaotios and Angustus, the renowned fathers of 
the Christian church, have frequently praised it in their writings, and 
have quoted it wt considerable length 
As the loss of the work was greatly lamented, so its discovery has de 
lighted all the literatiof Europe. It has been translated into French by | 
M. Villemain, « tember of the French Academy. In Germany, the 
orig-nal has passed through several editions; it has been translated into | 
the vernacular language by J. M. Pierre; and a@ treatise has been pub- | 
lished in that country, which discusses with great ability its political | 
maxims. We state these facts simply to show the great importance Aal- 
tached to it by the learned of our own time 
But this work of Cicero is more eminently adapted to be useful at 
this eventfal period, when a principle of change is pervading all classes | 
of society, when governments appear to be rocking from their very | 
foundations, and the whole world seems agitated by one great shock ol 
political excitement. Cicero was as eminent for his patriotism, as be 
was for bis philosophy, and added to the loftiesi of souls one of the most | 
penetrating geniuses that ever adorned humanity. He lived, too, in the 
most troubled times of Roman history, in times replete with revolutions 
of every kind; and in this work on the Republic, he kas transmitted to 
posterity the reflections formed from a long series of observations, to 
serve asa beacon to future governments, to warn them of the evils ever | 
attending misrale, and to teach them the only means by which the happi 
ness and prosperity of a state can be established and secured. 
And since it forms part of the plan of this Journal, to disseminate the } 
truest political principles, a portion of its pages cannot be better filled | 
than in giving extracts from this work of Tully's, accompanied by such | 
reflections as the original may suggest. It has never been translated | 
into English.” and, therefore its perusal is confined to the select few 





who have time to devote themselves to such pursuits; which further in- | 


duced us to suppose that @ translation of some parts would not be anac- 
ceptable. 

t has been already stated, that it was discovered in the Vatican Li- 
brary at Rome. The manuscript, however, is so defaced, that many 
sentences and even pages, are illegible, and we have to lament the entire 
loss of soe parts, Yet we admire it as we should a beautiful specimen 
of Grecian sculpture, chiselled by the hands of a Phidias or a Lysippus 
which, notwithstanding the mutilations it may have received from the 
violence of barbarians, and the devastations of time, still retains enough 
of its former glory, to win our admiration, and to call forth our sorrow 
at the ravages committed on its beauty. The work was originally di- 
vided into six books; the greater part of the first and second remains; 
of the third, only a small portion ; of the fourth and fifth, but afew 
fragments; and of the sixth, the Vaticen manuscript does not contain a 
single trace. It was written in the forw of a dialogue, in imitation of 
Plato, who has composed all his writings in that style: the dramatis per- 
sone are the most eminent men of Rome inthe time of Scipio, in whose 
gardens the conversation is supyosed to be conducted. Seipio him- 
self is the principal speaker; all the others yield to his opinion and 
his words are law. It was an excellent plan for Cicero to deliver bis 
sentiments on the important subject of government. by the mouth of a 
mao so greatly revered as Scipio was, by all classes in the state; for 
men listen with more respect to the opinions of the dead, than to (be 
words of the living, however learned and eloquent they may be. Nor 
could a better period in the history of Rome have been selected. She 
thhad just conquered her rival, Carthage, and was herself yet unconquer- 
ed by luxury; learning was beginning to be generally diffused, and ora- 
tory to be cultivated diligently and systematically ; while comedy, 
under the genius of Plautus and ‘Terence, arrived by a rapid growth at 
the highest degree of perfection which it was destined to attain. In 
fact, Cicero made choice of this epoch as the mast glorious in the annals 
of his country: and he selected the interlocators of his dialogue from 
among those who were illustrious by their warlike exploits and civil ho- 
nours, i order that his work might receive the greater regard and vene- 
ration, as containing the sentiments of such virtuous patriots. 

There is a kind ot preface, or introduction, to the first two books, in 





which Tully combats the opinion of the Epicureans, thet no wise man | 


will ever engage in affairs of state: and proofs are given, that wise men 
ought to devote themselves to the service of their coantry, end should 
not listen to the voice of indolence and ease. An advice worthy the 
attention of our English aristocracy, who are by birth the legislators of 
our realm; and who too often permit themselves to sink into repose, re 
gardiess of all but themsetves, and mindful only of the high daties which 
devolve upon them, when there is something to be gained by theirlabours 
But let us hear what he says in praise of the legislator who labours for 
the preservation of the public security, and wh 
allurements of pleasure and repose. — 

“t That citizen who, by the authority and the menaces of the laws, 


© bas overcome all the 





* We are happy, however, to be enabled to inform 
tien of it ie now preparing by a gentleman, who, by his 
men, and extensive knowledge 


1 See Book 1. ch. 2 and 3. 


our readers that a transla- 
crest talents, critical acu- 
, ts well qualified to execute so arduous a task. 


| retreat, which have sounded sufficiently high even to recall some who 


slowly to die by the deeay of nature and the infirmity of years, than to 


| And if there be still any who are influenced by the authority of philoso- 


| neither the Greeks nor the Romans paid their rulers for governing the 


induces every one to perform those things. which few indeed are per- 


| swered to an elective monarchy, of which he was a creat advocate; the 


sunded to do by the dissertations of the philosophers, ought to be pre- | senate of course represented the aristocracy ; and the people, as their 


{erred to those learned sages who so eloquently demonstrate the prin- | 
ciples which he carries into execution. [or what discourse of theirs can 
he 50 beantilal as to surpass a state well governed, laws well administer- 
ed, and society virtuously regulated’? And, as L imagine that great and 
imperial cities, as Ennius calls them, are superior to bamlets aud villas, | 
so itis likewise my opinion, that those who govern these cities by ea 
wisdom and their influence, are to be considered as far excelling in| 
wisdom all those speculative theorists. And since it ts the great object | 
of our ambition to increase the power of the human race: and sinea.| 
our desires, our plans, and our labours, all tend to secure the happiness | 
of Wife; and since nature herself has excited as io the enjoyment of this | 
sleasure, let us fullow the course which has always been pursued by the 

wisest and the best of men; and never let us attend to those signals of 








had made considerable progress in their ouble career. 

“To such excellent and conclusive arguments, the disputants on the 
other side allege the labours which must be endured in the defence of 
the republic ; but this obstacle, it is answered, is exsily overcome by the 
diligent and the industrious, and ought to be despised, not enty in great 
undertakings, but even in our ordinary duties and pursuits, and, in fact, | 
in every common trensacticn of life. The perils to which an active life 
is cubjected are next brought forward; but it is answered that the fear 
of death is disgraceful to the brave; who think it far more miserable | 
have an opportunity of being able to yield up that life forthe benefit of 
their country, whieh must sooner or later be surrendered to nature. 

“ But our antagonists think themselves most formidably eloquent and 
resistiess, when they enumerate the misfortunes of the most illustrions 
men, aud the injuries they bave suffered trom their ungrateful citizens.” | 

Cicero then proceeds to examine the example instanced by his oppo- 
nents, and overthrows their arguments with bis accustomed eloquence. 
Some of the epicureans qualify their assertion that no wise man will ever 
engage in affairs of state, by saying that the wise man will nol engage in | 
public affairs unless compelled by the perilous state of the times He 
shews the adsurdily of their arguments by a beautiful simile, of which 
we will attempt « translation. 


“* Tam often exceedingly astonished that learned men should say in | 
their lectures, that they cannot govern the vessel of the state on a tran- 
quil sea, because they have never learnt, nor cared to learn; and yet 
that the same man should profess to direct the helm in the midst of the | 
most terrible tempests. They are peeustomed openly toassert, andeven 
to glory much in that assertion, that they have never learnt nor ever | 
tanght any thing on the means of establishing or preserving states; and | 

| 
| 
| 


they think that the knowledge of these things does not appertain to the 
learned or the wise, but ought to be confined to practical politicians. 
How then can they, with any consistency, promise their assistance to the 
republic when at last compelled by necessity? since they could not—a 
far ensier task—rule the state when unoppressed by any danger. And | 
admitting that a wise man of his own eccord does not usually descend 
to the government of the state, but that if pressed by the circumstances 
of the times, he would not then refuse that duty; yet, admitting all this, 
itis still my opinion that this science of public affairs ought on no ac- 
count to be neglected by the wise man, because he should be prepared 
with every thing. The knowledge of which, for all he can tell, may at 
some time be absolutely essential. 


| 


* * a * * * 


phers, let them deliberate for a short time, and listen to those who have 
obtained the greatest honour and glory amongst the most learned ot 
mankind; and even if such bave not been engaged in the actual acmi- 
nistration of the state, yet, since they have investigated the subject, and 
written largely upon it, they ought, in my opinion, to be considered as 
having performed a sort of public office. As to those seven whom the 
Greeks call wise, [ perceive that nearly all have been ppt gwd in pub- 
lic affairs. Nor isthere any thing in which the virtues of bamanity ap 
proach nearer to the attributes of Deity than in the foundation of new 
states, or inthe preservation of old.” 

To understand properly the spirit of these centiments, which breathe 
the purest patriotism, it will be necessary for our readers to recollect that 





state. With us there is some inducement to struggle for the office ot 
First Lord of the Treasury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, besides the 
mere love of serving our country; and if no advantage but care, trouble, 
and anxiety, resulted from the dignity, we should probably not see so 
many aspirants to the government. 

We now come to the dialogue itself. But here it may be proper to 
give some more particular account of the object and the nature of the 
work. The subject is the government of the state; a subject which has | 
occupied the thoughtful of all nations, and on which ponderous tomes 
have been written from remote antiquity even to the present day 
Among the ancients great attention was paid to it, both in its theory and 
its practice; but the Greeks, more polished and philosophical than the 
Romans, had studied it with greater assiduity than their rivals in lite- 
rature. When Athens had lost her influence as a state, she still main- 
tained a species of ascendency by her learning: and secured, by her 
philosophers and her orators, the respeet which ‘er arms could uever 
| have perpetuated. 

To her grdves and academies every Romanof rank resorted for his 
education, and Athens might in truth be called the university of the 
world. It was there thatin earlier times Aischylus composed his tra- 
gedies, and Aristophanes dispiayed bis raillery and his wit—-there 
Pinto had promulgated his philosophy in the gardens of the academy, 
and there Demosthenes had hurled his thunders against tyranny and | 
oppression. We need not add that Cicero had been to Athens; he 
frequently re-visited it, and his friend Atticus, who resided there, sent 
him every work of importance as soon as it was published. Among these 
were doubtless many treatises on government; but there were two that 
had been long in existence, and that merited all the admiration with 
which our author is known to have regarded them. It is superfluous for 
us to say that we refer to Plato’s Republic and Aristotle's Politics. The 
former shadowed forth the beau ideal of a perfect republic, in which no 
wrong was committed, no crime perpetrated, and where the citizens 
were as virtuous as gods. He adorned his subject with the splendid 
imagery of a poet, and the fervent eloquence of an orator; yet his pene- 
| trating wisdom must have convinced him that he was describing a thing 
desirable rather than possible. Moore, in his Utopia, and Harrington in 
his Oceana, have each given their own opinions on government through 
the mediam of an imaginary republic described after the manner of Pla- 
to. But the illustrious Stagyrite pursued a totally different plan in his 
immortal treatise called the Politics. For he gathered the varions laws 
and customs of above two hundred states; and after a careful examina 
tion of all of them, established his conclusions or. the basis of experience. 
Montesquieu, in his L’ Esprit des Loix, incontestably one of the most 
erudite works of modern times, evidently imitated the plan of Aristotle 

But Cicero, in his work on the Republic, which forms the third in this 
glorious triumvirate, has not adopted the plan of either of the Grecian 
philosophers. His object was to prove that neither monarchy, aristo 
cracy, nor democracy, unmingled with any other, but existing in a pure 
simple form, is excellent: but that a mixed form of government, com 
posed of the three elements just mentioned, is by far the best, and 
| the only one capable of enduring through successive ages. To sup- 
port this theory, be instances the Roman government, as completely 
answering his description; and he exhibits the methods by which Rome 
obtained ber mighty power; and how, from a few huts, scattered along 
the banks of the Tiber, she rose to be the mightiest of cities, and the me 
tropolis of the conquered world.t “IT think,” sayshe, “Tam fully per 
suaded, and I therefore deliberately affirm, that no state whatever can be 
compared, either in its internal constitution, or its external appearance, 
or in its strict and rigid discipline, with thet which has been Sequeathed 
to us by our fathers I will explain its nature and superiority over all 
others; and afier developing its principles, [ will make it my model. and 
every thing which L sav on the best form of government shall have a re 
ference to it J 

But some reader may pause to ask “what was Rome under a mixed 
form of goverment? I thought it had been an aristocrac y, ora demo- 
cracy.” Cicero, however, tells us, that the consuls elected ant ually, an- 


| 


——— 


| * See Book L. ch. 6 and 7. + See Book L. ch. 46. 





name imports, were the democracy. He was not singular in his opinion 
in calling this division of power a mixed form of government. Polybius, 
whose accuracy of research and philosophical genius have always been 
admired, when writing on the same subject, says, “The three kinds of 
government were all found in the commonwealth of Rome. And so 
even was the balance between them all, and so regulated the administra- 
tion that resulted from their union, that it was no easy thing. even for 
the Romans themselves, to determine with assurance, whether the entire 
state was to be esteemed an aristocracy, or a monarchy” Ile reasons 
on the subject at large, end arrives at the same conclusion as Cicero. 
But we will not, at present, pursue the arguments of Tully any further, 
because he himself completely proves his propositions in the work now 
under our consideration, and it would be doing him injustice to use any 
other language than his own. 

The interlocutors in the dialogue assemble, as we have previously 
stated, in the gardens of Scipio. After discussing several topics, which 
our present design does not call upon us to mention, they at last come to 
the subject of government. It may be necessary, however, to premise 
that Cicero, by the word Republic, Respublica, does not mean to convey 
the idea of a democracy, nor, in fact, of any particular kind of state 
polity, but employs it to signify almost the same notion as is conveyed 
by our English word commonwealth. Scipio, who is the principal 
actor in the colloquy, urged by the solicitations of bis friends, com- 
mences bis dissertation by defining the meaning of the word Republie or 
Commonwealth; for he says that, in the examination of every thiug, 
especial care should be taken that saitable terms be used for tne subject 
under consideration : 

“ The commonwealth is the wealof the community. But the com- 
munity is not every assemblage of men coilected in any manner what- 
soever, but only an assemblage associated together by an avreement for 
the observation of laws and for the sake of common advantages. The 
first cause of this assemblage is not weakness, so much as a certain 
natural desire of association. For man is not an isolated, wandering, 
solitary being, but is born with such a disposition, that when living 
alone with a superfluity of luxuries he sighs for the society of his fellow- 
mectals.” 

Here we are interrupted by one of those deplorable mutilations of the 
manuscript to Which we have alluded, or we should doubtless have found 


| the origin of human society described with all the eloquence for which 


the orator was so celebrated. Cicero then proceeds to state, in the part 
which is now remaining, thatthe community must at all events be under 
some government if its duration be desired. 

“The government must then be placed in the hands of a single per- 
son, ora select number of individuals; or it must be given to the multi- 
tude und the whole body of the people. When the supreme power is 
vested in a single persoa we call him a king, and that torm of govern- 
ment akingdom. When it is committed toa select number of individu- 
als, the state is then said to be governed by the dictates of an aristocracy ; 
but it is called a democracy when the sovereignty rests in the people. 
But if men are siill influenced by that bond which first united them in 
society for the sake of the commonwealth, neither of these three 
kinds (whichever it may be) ean be saia to be perfect—no—nor be 
even excellent, but each is tolerable, and has some reason foy a su- 
periority over the others. Fora state appears to have some kind of esta- 
lished government, whether the supreme power be vested in a wise and 
impartial king, or in an aristocracy of illustrious citizens, or in the peo- 
ple itself.” 

Our readers will perceive that the point which Cicero is endeavouring 
to establish, is thata state can and may exist under either of the simple 
forms of government; but that they are only tolerable, and that a mixed 
kind, one compounded of all three, is infinitely to be preferred to either 
of them, singly. 

“In monarchies the people are too much excluded from a share in 
the public laws and councils; in the domination of an aristocracy they 
can scarcely partake of liberty, being destitute of power, and prevented 
from giving their advice on public measures; and when every thing is 
conducted by themselves, however just and regulated they may be, yet 
their equality becomes unjust, since it possesses no gradations of honour. 
And although the renowned Persian, Cyrus, was the justest and wisest 
of kings, yet the weal of the community (for that, aceording to my for- 
mer definition, constitutes a commonwealth) does not appear to me to 
be the great object of solicitude when the state is governed by the ca- 
price of asingle man. And though our allies, the inhabitants of Mas- 
silia,” are governed with the strictest justice by an aristocracy of illus- 
trious citizens, yet there is some appearance of servitude in that exclu- 
sion of the people from power. And though the Athenians, at certain 


| periods in their history, performed every thing by the orders abd decrees 


of the people, in consequence of the abolition of the Areopagus, yet the 
state lost its splendour by the want of distinct gradations in power. 

“My present observations relate to those three kinds of government 
when unmingled and unintermixed, and each preserving its own peculiar 


| qualities. Besides those effects which L have just enumerated, there are 


others which are the causes of certain ruin; sinve there is none of these 


| commonwealths without a slippery road leading down to some neigh- 


bouring evil. For after contemplating that tolerable king, to use the 
most appropriate epithet, or that king worthy of love (if you are desi- 
rous that I should give him that appellation)—I mean Cyrus, I next per- 
ceive Phalaris,t an odious monster; to a resemblance of whose inf- 
quities the domination of a single individual will rapidly descend by a fa- 
cile and easy course. The aristocracy of illustrious citizens at Massilia 
borders upon that oligarchy of the tyrannical thirty, which was once 
established at Athens, And the very people of Athens, not to seek for 
other examples, having obtained the sovereign power, conducted every 
thing by democratical fury. 

“T am therefore inclined to think that we ought to give our warm- 
est approbation to a fourth kind of government, which is formed by 
the mixture and union of three others which I have just mentioned.” 

The reader will have been able to form, from the above extracts, 
some idea of the clear, but at the same time profound, line of argumenta- 
tion which runs through this admirable and long lost treatise. There 
are few compositions in existence which combine so many sources of 
interest. Asa relic of ancient wisdom, it serves to complete a precious 
chain, most of the other links of which had been found, but which must 
have ever remained imperfect without this. It would have been won- 
der to all ages, had the wisdom, the acute and logical intellecis of anti- 
quity, been found notto have conceived the idea of a mixed form of go- 
vernment; and the discovery that there was a theory afluat among them, 
of which it was supposed they bad no notion, is an addition to our know- 
ledge of intellectual history, and of the history of polities and philosophy, 
of the highest value and importance. With regard to the practical utili- 
ty of this remarkable work, we have happily long proved the trath of its 
theoretical statements; and ifthe spirits of the great and wise of other 
times ere acquainted with what is passing on the earth, Cicero must ex- 
perience the same delight in contemplating the English constitution,— 
(notwithstanding the corruptions which the whole mind of the nation is 
now employed in clearing away )—as Newton in seeing his theories esta- 
blished from vear to year in greater strength by the regularity of the 
planetary system, and the fulfilment of the laws of light and gravi- 
tation. 

\ deep and painful feeling of solicitude, however, must possess the 
mind of every Englishman; and the calmest and least excited, willingly 
yielding to the influence of Cicero’s eloquence, will await with impa- 
tience the period, when this constitution shall no longer be in danger of 
degenerating into an oligarchy, and no longer retain the traces of mani- 
fest corruption. ‘The remaining portion of the recovered work will be 
discussed in another paper. w.s. 


* The modern Marseilles, in the south of France. It was one of the earliest 
Greek colonies ; and was founded by the Phocwans, See Justin XLITI—3. Its 
government was a complete aristocracy, See Strabo, Book V. 

+ Phalaris was the tyrant of Agrigentum. He has obtained an infamous re- 
nown for his cruelty, Cicero has instaneed nim in juxta- position with Cyrus, who 
was considered the model of a virtuous king, to shew that kings reigned uncon- 

| trolled may be as just as Cyrus or as tyrannical as Phalaris. 


—_— 
THE REIGNING VICE, 

We should very much like to see an Act of Parliament made to sup- 

press the diffusion of quotations. There is an inmense bundle of the 

wretched mangled victims that we have a very great wish to consignto 
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ition, without further ceremony. And we would, were it in our) several measures of water in succession, as soon as each previous men-| being there was, however, for whose love, if Nature had given me no 
wer, inflict an unpayable penalty upon, or indulge with an unbeara- sure had evaporated to dryness. ‘The following was the result :— right to it, f would have suffered much. But the time came when b 
e barthea, the enormous and immeasurable ass who should, after fair Seconds. | dreaded to approach, to smile on, to spea to this fair creature. She 
warning, venture a bray upon any thing approximating to the lines we The first measure evaporatedin .. 90 was my soul's enemy, and to her lseemed more savage than to the 
are about to enumerate, with hundreds of others in daily course of in- Oe Ske 1s st tl SS rest—she then shunned and shrank from me like all others. Still iret 
fliction, but to which we dare not trust ourselves more particularly to Deere Oe ee eee oe on ail sides by an impenetrable, unnataral coldness, 1 was like ade 
refer. ? At this third evaporation, the vapour, or steam thrown off, began to ap- | those mountains covered with snow, whose entrails are travailed with 
We make it an undeviating rule—conceiving, as we do, that our life pear, and became distinetly visible during the evaporation of the suc- | unceasing fires. My bosom wasa voleano, my youth along delirium—a 
depends upon the strictness with which we adhere to it—whenever we ceeding measures of water. | terrible conflict over my senses and my conscience: the latter triumph. 
attend a general meeting or a public dinner, to keep as near to the door jed, and I quitted the house of my fathers to wander over a stranger 
as possible, that we may incontinently escape at halt a minate’s notice world ; 
For ten to one, before the cloth bas been drawn a quarter of an hour, Thefifth. . . . . *s' a * My family knew me too well to oppose any obstacles to my resolu- 
some afflicting animal will prick up his ears, and elevating himsel! tO. ee ee Be tion; on the eyntrary, the kindness, which earlier shown might have detain- 
upon the table, either propose a health, return thanks, or ‘‘begtoex-| The seventh measare exhibited what [ term the evaporating point— | ed me to their side, seemed to have been reserved for the moment of m¥ 
ain.” Of course, the ragamuffin is at a nonplus in lessthan twenty | it evaporating suddenly in a dense cloud of steam— | departure. My mother gave me her blessing—my father an order on a 
unintelligible words, and then we know well enough where he wil! Seconds. | merchant at St. Petersburgh. and my sister hid her weeping free in my 
take refuge. ‘ Yes,’ quoth he, ‘‘as an immortal bard says.""—“ our | eee ee ges kh, Oe 4 ee | bosom. She planted scorpions there—and tearing from her embrace, I 
great poet has it,” or,“ Shakspeare tells us." We need not say, that The eighth measure evaporated in’ . 10 flung myself into the sledge that awaited me, and in afew days found 
immediately we bear “immortal bard,—“ great poet,” or Sbakspeare The ninth . ie Ur . 20 myself at the Court of Catharine. 
referred to, we fly,—or converting the nearest tangible material into serwem ss AY . “+ it was uotlong before my haughty and impetuous character hurried 
a destructive missile, launch it with superhuman force at the head of the | and the ninth measure did not boil. | me into adventures, to whieh my name gave a certain consequence and 
complacent coxcomb, and thenceforth you may behold bim,“asour| The first measure of water, although contained within the iron cup, 








Seconds. 
The fourth measure evaporatedin . 30 

















poet has it,”"— 





“fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering™ 





amongst the decanters, to the insuppressible delight of the beholders, who 
usually return us a vote of thanks, and propose us as chairman for the 


next meeting. 


And let no one accuse us of partiality or injustice. We are equally 


promptin denouncing the nuisance, andin checking the recurrence of 


it among our own particular acquaintance. For instance,—once dining 
with a friend, and taking our wine after dinner, the conversation turned 
upon the distinction between rhetoric and oratory. 
a sensible man, and not often guilty of inhumanity at his own table, dis- 


Oar friend, who is | 


trusting his own remaining power, felt that he was sinking, and would | 


fain have preserved himself by seizing upon the straw of a quotation 
“You know, my dear fellow,” remarked he, “what Tully says.” We 
knew too well,—we have heard it a thousandsimes before from the same 
lips. “ You know what Tully says ;”—this was enough for us. We had 
kept our eyes steadfastly fixed upon the speaker during his harangue ; and 
the instant we heard the Roman orator cited, gave a fillip with our fin- 
ger toa nutshell, with such admirable dexterity, that we lodged the 
husky envelope in the very epiglottis of the incipient bore. Chuckling 
at the success of our expedient, we made good our retreat, and despatch- 
ed aservant to the aid of his master, who was by this time well nigh 
giving up the ghost in the dining-room. 


| 


What do you think of the ruthless rascai (he is usuelly a fourth | 


rate actor, ora linendraper's apprentice) who, in expressing his ac- 


knowledgments for the honour done him by drinking his health, con- | 


cludes with,— 
ae 





poor am I even in thanks 

But I do thank ye?”’ 
What opinion do you form of the savory-palated scoundrel, who takes 
advantage of his being the host, to spoil your dinner, by vociferating, 

** May good digestion wait on appetite 

And health on both?” 
How do you like, coming in at the termination of acomprehensive com- 
pliment, to be informed that though “last” you are “notleast?” Itis 
remarkably pleasant to receive a reproof from a man, conveyed, as be 
says, ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger;” and delightful to be assured, that 
he will 

* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


when ata white beat, was perceptibly not in contact with the metal, but 
was repelled from itto some distance, in @ state of buoyancy, and there 
| moved freely in every horizontal position. 

So cireumnstanced, the water evaporated slowly ; but when, by the 
evaporation of successive measures, and the consequent lapse of time, 
the iron cup cooled down to the evaporating point. the water then evi- 
dently came in contact with the iron cup, thereby causing an augmented 
rate of evaporation, in the proportion of 90 to 6, or as 15 to 1; the rate 
being increased or multiplied fifteen times—or, in other words, a given 
quantity of water became converted into steam fifteen times quicker, at 
a modcrately low, than at an intensely high degree of heat. 

The second experiment was, that of preparing two cast iron massive 
cups, castin the same mould, and weighing about twelve pounds each ; 
from the bottom of one of these cups, ten sharp-pointed spikes were 
made to project vertically, two inches ig length, and # quarter of aninch 
broad at the base. 

These two cups were heated equally to a white heat, when into the 
cup without the spikes, one measure of water was poured, whilst into the 
cup furnished with the spikes four equal measures of water were poured. 


The result was, that the one measure of water which was placed in the | 


cup without the spikes, and the four measures of water which were 
placed in the cup with the spikes, disappeared at the very same instant 
of time 

It was observed, upon taking from the fire the cup having the spikes 
therein, that the upper extremities or points of the spikes were instantly 
cooled down below the evaporating point, whilst, at their base, the metal 
wasatawhite heat; thus proving that the evaporating point must have 
been found at some intermediate space between the two extremities of 
the spikes, 

Many modifications of this system of evaporating were made, with 
the view to its adaption to some aseful purpose. 

During the progress of these experiments, practical dificullies con- 


| tinually presented themselves; but at length an idea occurred which led 


If an odious overseer happen to depart this parish, or an inveterate | 


curmudgeon, whose rigidly compressed fist no thumb-screw could open, 
chance to pay Satan a friendly visit, it ** needs no ghost to come from 
the grave’’ to tell us, since there is always a posthumous babbler to take 
that office upon himself, that the detested defunct had, 








“a hand 
Open as day to melting charity ;” 


and if an ill-fated cockney, on a Sunday’s voyage to Richmond, betake | to its base at the centre. 
himself tothe bottom of the river, let us receive with becoming resigna-| closed at the bottom 


tion the intelligence, that 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of man.” 
We are quite certain that our readers never saw the quotation from 
that rare and curious poem by one Goldsmith,— 
‘* Man wants but little bere below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
And we are equally confident, that at Roman Catholic meetings, no 
speaker ever averred that Ireland was 
“great, glorious and free, 
First flour of the earth, and first gem of the sea,” 
or that Mr. O’Connell was ever heard to exclaim, 
“Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 
Murder instantly, (we say it in cold blood,) decapitate forthwith, the 








| 
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to the following result. 

I had observed, if one vessel filled with water were placed within ano- 
ther vessel also filled with water, that the contents of the outer vessei 
might be made to boil, and that with the utmost rapidity, without the 
smallest steam bubble being formed in the inner vessel. "The cause of 
this result appeared to be, that a vast deal more heat had been taken 
up by the outer column of water; yet, be it remarked, the thermome- 
trical temperature of the water was the same in the two columns. 

The heat required to generate any atmospheric steam in the inner ce 


there must be more or less difference in the specific gravity of the water 
in the two columns, and thatin proportion to the quantity of steam gene- 
ratedin the outer column. 

To take advantage of this illustration of a law of nature, a cylindrical 
tin vessel was made, twelve inches in diameter, and eight inches in depth, 
With a tube three inches in diameter, and eighteen inches deep affixed 
This tube was open at the top internally, and 
An inner tube, open both at the top and the bot- 
tom, was placed inside the three-inch tube, supported upon legs about 
one inch from the bottom, leaving a space between the two tubes of 
above a quarter of an inch all around. 

After filling thetwo tubes with water, the vessel was placed on a fur 
nace of intense heat, leaving the tube completely immersed therein; 
when, the water inthe inner tube, and the water which was mixed with 
the stream in the outer tube, soon beginning to circulate, there was pro- 
duced a most rapid generation of steam; for the water in the outer co- 
lumn, taking up the heat us rapidly as i} was given offfrom the fire to the 
metal, the current in its upward course, swept off the bubbles of steam 
at the instant of their formation. Such indeed was the foree or power 
of the upward continuous cireulating current, that it carried with it sab- 
stances of varied kind, which ultimately were driven to, and rested 
on the enlarged base of the cylindrical vessel where the water was 
quiescent. 

The experiments have fully demonstrated, and that by the unerring 


slave who presumes to torture your feelings thus: first, be who, taking | law of nature, the important = before alluded to--namely, that of 


his leave of yourself and a common friend, utters with an insane grin, 
* When shall we three meet again?” 

or he who sighs forth— } 

* Farewell! a word that has been and must be.” 
Or,— 

“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 

Still tor ever,” &c. 

Or,— 

“ Farewell, a long farewell,” &c.; 
or, in a word, any valedictory and venomous trash of the like nature. 

Kick, or otherwise maitreat, the infatuated fool who pesters you with 
incessant lines, sentiments, passages, and entire poems of Byron and 
Moore. 
be put anendto. Weknow the class of offenders well. 
monly young people, without shirt collar, and with precocious boldness, 
which they call high foreheads; youthful devotees, with a tendency to 
consumption and other seutimental infirmities. But let them beware ; 
for we and others are become frautic, and must no longer be goaded into 
madness by such torturing devices. And if any young lady resident in 
the country, or elsewhere, desire hereafter to let loose her album upon 
us, we impiore her, on our knees, to desist from her rash attempt, and, 
incommon mercy, to set her father's bull-dog at us. Quadrupeds may 
be resisted, but we cannot away with those two-footed pests that come 
swarming in the phalanx of heroic measure. 

To conclude, as we believe the vice to be incurable. and learn that its 
professors are not yet amenable to the laws, we propose that they be 
banished . 

“To some far region of acrostic land,” 
to indulge their propensity at pleasure; and we have not the least ob- 
jection to an arrangement, whereby Lady Morgan might be constituted 
presiding queen, or perpetual chairwoman of the company. 
Pe | 
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This has become intolerable, and must in justice or in mercy | 
They are com- | 


| 


keeping water in close and undeviating contact with the heated metal in 
which it is contained, and at the exact eraporating point calculated for 
the generation of steam, unattended by those numerous inconveniences 
incident to the present system. 

The object of this paper has not been to enter into a detailed state- 


| ment of the purposes to which thisnew system of generating steam may 


be made subservient, but simply to endeavour to explain the law it 
self, andthe circumstances which led to its discovery, assured that the 
scientific mind will quickly perceive its numerous and important 


applications. 


—>—. 
THE SUICIDE OF ST. VALLERY. 
By the author of Pelham. 
It wasin a little village on the coast of Normandy, the village of St. 
Vallery, famous as the spot whence William the Bastard set sail for Eng 


shared the solitude of that desolate spot with me. 


| pany that is not too timid to be agreeable. 
lumn, could nut, of course, be obtained from the outer column: here | 


reputetion; Nor was thisall: once thrown into the society of the eapi- 
tal, f was eager inal its extravagancies. My chargers (for lbad entered 
the Imperial Guard) were brought from Araby or England—my clothes 
were from the same hand that fashioned those of the young and ehival- 
ric Comte d'Artois; nor did tfnd it dificult to support My expenses on 
| the eredit of my expectations. Then the warmth with whieh T lowed 
and ever came to the assistance of my friends, the contempt and hauteur 
with whieh Ttrested those whom Lhad reason to bekeve my enemies, 
gave me that number of partizans and opponents which are nex essary to 
| procure notice and consideration at court 
* The Empress distinguished me by that peculiar style, whieh softened 
| the usual majesty of her brow when she wished the sovereign tobe for 
| gotten in the woman: aud (there is little vanity in the boast) Emight have 
| been happy asa lady of her age could make me. She was handsome 
even at that time. There was a tenderness in ber eye, anda slow vo- 
| luptuous languor in ber voice, which pleased me more than the charms 
of many dames ol her court hy whem Lhad already been seduced. 1 
might have wooed her as a caprice of my own, but I wastoo proud 
to be taken asa slave out of the ring to administer to the pleasures of 
another, 

“ LT turned from her advences, then, with disdain, and half determined 
to quitthe Court. It was in this mood that l was saantering in the fan- 
tastic gardens of the Czars Mozelo, reflecting on what plan I should 
'adopt—now determining on exile, as my eye rested on the Turkish pa- 

vilion and Chinese kiosks, and hesitating again, Leonfess, for 1 was 
young, and not without ambition, as it glanced on the monuments of 
Orlow's and Romanzcw’'s victories. I stood gazing upon those monu- 
ments, not far from which might be seen luxurious groups of showy 
flowers—an apt exemplification of the thoughts that blended themselves 
in the mind of their ambitious and voluptuous mistress. The sound of 
voices aroused me from my reverie, and LT saw the Empress, with a fa- 
vourite ludy of the Court, but atew paces from the spot where 1 was 
standing. I would have retreated, but Catherine beckoned to me with 
her beautiful hand 

“* What, Sir,’ said the Empress, with that gentle and natre familiarity 

for which this princess was as remarkable ic private as for the pompand 
magnificence with which she knew how to dazzle her people's eyes on 
any public occasion—' What, Sir, are you of so solitary a humour? or 
is there any thing indescribubly terrific to a young cavalier in our Impe 
ral presence ? 

“ | spoke my fears of intruding on her Majesty's privacy 

“ We are not all so fond of being alone, Sir, when we can enjoy com 
What, may we crave, was 
the romantic subject of your reveries?!—to what happy lady of our court 
were you framing a couplet, or conning a compliment d'aprés la manteré 


| de mon bon Prince de Ligne?’ 


“* Your Majesty will think but poorly of me, when Tsay that my 
| thoughts were rather with the dead than the living.’ 
| “*What! se young—and prefer a monument ot » marble to a chaplet 
of flowers! Suppose we were to twine you one?’ 
| “The Empress fixed her full soft eye upon me. 
| “* Nay,’ said I, ‘if your Majesty was to condescend so far as to offer 
| me achaplet, it is not impossible butin my present mood of ambition I 
might aspire to a erown.' 


I said this without withdrawing my eye from that which was bent 


upon me, aud Catharine, whose knowledge of character was one of 
her most remarkable attributes, saw at once all that my words meant 
j}toconvey. In spite of her well-merited epithet of tnperturbable, she 
| slightly coloured, and, without appearing offended, chan zed ber mun- 
| nerat once; and assuring me, in an affectionate but maternal tone, that 
she had long conceived a high opinion of my abilities, and had been 
anxious that some one should give me such advice as would lead me to 
render myself fit, by @ severe education, for the posts to which my merit 
land my birth might raise me, she gave me her band, with a kind but dig- 
nified tamiliarity. to kiss, and said she would not interrupt my musings 
further. 
|} “© The same pride, then, which bad made me shrink from study when 
it came as a punishment, now wooed me to itas a means of honour and 
jrenown. Ishat myself op with my books for days and weeks together, 
when L was absent from the court; Leommuned with myself on what I 
read; and my mind beeame, by degrees, saturated with the lore of other 
times. The beautiful philosophy of Antiquity charmed my reveries, 
and the history of ber steto and haughty republics infused a new energy 
into my soul, Gratitude and admiration (for she had many high quali- 
ties) made me a faithful subject during the life of Catharine; but on ber 
death Lentered into cabals, which were to have diminished the power 
jof her successor, and placed under some control the sceptre, which ex- 
tends, with an unlimited, and not unfrequently a brutal sway, from the 
wallsof China to the Frozen Ocean. It is useless to consider whether 
such a project were feasible and wise; Lengagedin it with the enthu- 
siasm of my character, and without an idea, | may say, of my own in- 
dividual interest or advancement. As long as our plan was vaguely agi- 
tated, and its parts still undesigned, | deemed my comrades as patriotic 
as mysell; but directly we came to consider what should be erected on 
the place of that which we meant to sweep away—directly we medi 


| 


| land, that I became acquainted, about a vear ago, with an old man, who | tated on the new Government we should establish—having determined 
As we were the | how much of the old one should be destroyed—I then perceived that as 


only dwellers ina small inn, and the only strollers along the wild sands, | much of private interest was embarked in our enterprise as of pub 


which are left dry, at low sea, across the whole of the bay or gulf in which 


St. Vallery stands, we became necessarily acquainted; nor, indeed, did 
the old gentleman shun the communion I sought to hold with him. Hus 


lic principle One wished to be placed at the head of the constitution 
—another to have the command of the armies—and even the most in- 
significant would not hear of being less than generals or ambassadors 


only attendant wasalame and aged mon, who spoke French with a Before we had hunted down the bear, we fell to yee, about 


foreign accent, and bore, as the damsel of the auberge did not failto din | its skin. 
into my ears, the Russian name ot Arno ff. 


There was that in the man- | 


I was disenchanted, disgusted. My father died (my mother 
had died three years before)—my sister wae expected at court. I dis- 


ners and carriage of the stately old man which bespoke a position in so- | posed of my property, the principal value of which was ina mine, 


ciety above that which one might look for in a lonely sejourner in the | and having counsellec 


my confederates to abandon projects which they 


solitary sammer residence whieh, I confess, from motives of economy | had not asingle virtue necessary to execute, I quitted the title of cour 


alone, | might perhaps say study, I had chosen. 


But even had his ap- 


tier—f threw ap the character of conspirator, and determined to seek 


pearance been other than it was, his conversation, when it turned on mat- | jn the variety of travel that excitement which was necessary to my 
tersof the world, would have convinced me that he had held no in- disposition 


significant place there. 
| every where—and it was on the subjectof his voyages that I most re- | through the different Courts of Enrope—they had little effect upon my 
destiny. 


I 


land philosophic nature, and some of our most animated discussions took | 


He had travetied muach—I might almost say 


ished his discourse. But his favourite themes were those of an abstract 


} 


“It is useless to detail to you the adventures which porsned me 


“Tt was one of those gorgeous mornings when the Magi's ancient 


A newly-discovered system of generating Sleam, read by Jacob Perkins, Esq.| place over a volame (which he found among tiny books) of my favourite | God, bright as the memory of his old magnificence, had risen over the 
In the year 1°23, | commenced a series of experiments, on the genera- | Vico. | 


tion of highly elastic or compressed steam 


the importance of keeping the water, which wasto be converted into desire to bec ome acquainted with it 


steam. in close contact with the heated metal, in which it was contain 
ed, having observed, that water on the surface of fluid iron was very 


upon the water, would explode with a much greater force than gun- 
powder when ignited 

This remarkable tact dwelt forcibl 
experiments of several kinds, and modified in various ways 
mention the two following 
ments which I made: 
yet remains to be done in the formation of steam 


I would 


cast-iron cup, and, whilst it was allowed to cool gradually, to place in it 


site of his ruined altars, that I was traversing the wild sands which clasp 
By degrees we got intimate, and as he darkly glanced at different pas- | the blue waves of the Persian Gulf, as it were, in a burning zone. 
At the commencement of those experiments, | was impressed with sages of his past life, I frequently expressed, as broadly as I dared, the | inhis efalgence, the sia lighted ap the ruins of a riven temple; and 
He promised me that, one day ere | there was that in the glad dance of those beams which played upon the 


Full 


bleft st. V allery, I should learn its history; and so, of a surety, the fol- | broken pavement and the fallen pillar, that looked like the mockery of 


, ‘ y lowing narrative, hastily transcribed, was put into my hands one morn- | a thing eternal over the baffled art of » mighty but not ivmmortal spirit, 
little affected by its heat; although the same fluid metal. if made to fall ing by Monsi: ar Arnoff 


ken me tote bit as a colt of our Cossack’s tribes, became my unrelent 

g as the most important of the many experi. ing perseeutors 

since they afford a convincing proof that much | derthe name of affection. I did not enffer; but my spirit was not to be | f 
tamed by blows, and the passions ur der 

The first experiment was that of heating, to a white heat, a massive | settled at last into a deep aversion forthe object to which it had been so | day 

truitle ssly applied d 


—of the soliinde of ovr white wastes of snow—loathing confinement, | honoured name 

y on my mind, and urged me totry and study which brought confinement, my parents, who would have bro- | and thiret which pareh the pilgrims of that pathless way; even the pa- 
tient beasts that carried us were overburne by the anrelenting haste 

| with which our journey had heen pursned 


There was wo croelty tyranny can inflict, which, on 
which Thad suffered correction 
This feeling Ireturned with interest 


One gente | 


Around the ruins was «green spot, and hard at hand a living fountain. 
“Of a wild aad savage hnmoar. fond of the silence of our vast forests | ’ 


hither we were condacted by our sagacious guide, in those regions of 
My companions had long been fainting with the heat 


It was resolved to halt 
or some hours, at the ruinsof which I have spoken, and which afforded 


some shady recesses, that might well afford a repose and shelter for the 


Our camels were unloaded—our Arab guards (for we were under 
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the escort of a smail body from a neighbouring tribe) rubbed the sweat | 
from their borses’ foaming necks, and prepared their frugal repast of | 
unleavened bread. I bad retired toa distant part of the ruins, reflecting 

with « kind of restless satisfaction on the romantic scenes ito which | 
my wild disposition for wandering and adventure brought me—catehing 

at times the strains, rude but marvellously musical, with which one 

of the children of the desert was beguiling one of bis companions. The 
song ceased; the shout of ‘To horse!’ was raised; and my faithful ser- 

vant Arnoff, whom you have so loug known, rushing towards me, 

cried, ‘The Arabs! the robbers!—two terms differing slightly ia their 

signification. 

“The spring at which we had halted belonged to a tribe hostile to 
that of our conductors, and when I arrived at the eaterior of the tem- 
ple, [found it about to be the field of action between the adverse 
marties. Some of our Arabs were on horseback, waving their long | 
Geen and encouraging one another by shouting the name of their 
tribe—'Sebaa! Sebaa!’ others, couched among the large masses of | 
marble and stone, were adjusting their firelocks. Those who bad | 
been mounted on camels were now on foot, their spears in their hands 
and shouting at loud as the rest the war-ery of their clan. My im | 
mediste attendants gathered together, were awaiting my orders and | 
presence. I did not at first perceive—for my eye wes not trained 10 | 
the dangers of these deserts—the peril by which we were threatened 
in the cloud of dust, which, rolling on nearer and nearer, encompassed 
us on every side. 

* It was not long, however, before the tramp of approaching horse | 
—the forest of ostrich feathers, and the wild ery of the advancing ene- 
my, leit me no doubt as to the danger of our position. My men were | 
Russians—faithful, aud ignorant ef fear, We threw ourselves vpon | 
our horses, and closely supported by my followers, and shouting their 
own hattle-word, | placed myself at the head of our wild guard. | 





“ There was death feud between the tribes, and our affray was of the | 
fiercest. Bearing on through the midst of the foe, I almost suspended 
the blows L was dealing to gaze in eestacy on the picturesque scene be- 
fore me. ‘The striped mantle waving here and there over the plaited 
cnirass of some ancient Templar—for such these witd people are some- 
times fownd to wear—the graceful mien and spirited posture of the cur- 
veting-arb, now turned to avoid the wire-twisted jevelin, now arged | 
forward to give effect to the feather-tufted spear—the strange cries with 
which each warrior, engaged hand to hand, animated his own courage | 
and strove to drown the voice of his adversary—and then the vast de- | 
sert around, and the temple's reverend relics by which we fought ;—the 
strife and passion of men—the desolation of nature—the stern force of 
time, all blent and mingled, was enough to awake a wild and terrible 
gladorss in abreast less disposed to rejoice amidst such scenes of strife 
than mine. Small space, however, was allowed for reflection or “ad 

ard; and even the brief glance [ gave might have been dearly paid 
be but for the instinetive skill of my steed, who of his own movement | 
avoided the desperate lance thrust which a grey-bearded Bedouin aimed | 
atme. At the sime moment the veteran warrior was steack from his | 
horse, and ao Arab's spear had passed through his throat but for a blow | 
of my sword (forthere was not time to speak), which severed it in twain. | 
‘Spare the aged man,’ said l—'l am warrant for his ransom ;’ and by | 
Arnoff's aid, who was at that time a better Aral) scholar than mys ae 
was successful in my intercession, ; } 

“The combat was now pretty well decided in our favour; the enemy | 
were flying in different directions, and only fighting in one, where, | 
though hemmed in by superior numbers, they detended themselves with | 
determined epirit. tn the middle of this group, a maiden with long fair | 
hair, and mounted on a beautiful barb, snow white, and of the finest 
race, sat, with a young boy betore ber; ber arin encircling him held the 
rein of the docile charger, while the urchin clapping his hands, and seem- 
ing to eujoy the fray, urged on the combatants by name, and yelped the 
war-ery of his race with all the shrill vehemence of which his childish 
voice was capable. 

“The valour he excited was, however, in vain; the suecour which I 
and my Russians brought to our friends, already half victorious, bore | 
dow. all opposition—and those who could not escape were forced to | 
yield themselves prisoners. The maiden and the child were the most | 
eagerly watched ond the least easily taken. Arnolf seized the damsel’s | 
horse by the bridle, aud an Arab was speared who allempted to ride off 
with the boy. 

* Our troop hastily disposed itself in order of march, since we had only 
fallen in with the vanguard of a party, the whole of which might be ex 
rected by evening, if not earlier, at the same spot. The prisoners, care- 
fatty secured, were attached to led camels which had been taken from 
the enemy, and placed in the centre of our band. The damsel. as | 
Arsoff's prisoner, was assigned to iny Russians, and treated, according 
to my orders, as she would have been according to the custom of the | 
Arnbs themselves, with every civilily and respect. Faney to yourself a 
countenance of an exquisite Grecian mould—a nose of the most delicate 


proportions—lips of the rarest vermeil, rather thicker than those of anti-} kissed my wife’sforebead with more emotion than was my wont on the | 


quity, but with the same classic and graceful carve—eyes of a deep but 
wandering blue, so that you could hardly catch their exact tint, for it 
melted away, as it were, with the latest emotion they had expressed—a 
brow bigh and broad, and a neck so aptly turned and exquisitely fitted to 
its place. as to give full play to every light ond graceful motion of the 
slender but stately form to which it was affixed. But it was not the fi- 


fee © So Suir, patent bo ened ware, but the et ph wpe | easy nature, possessing that dignity natural to his countrymen, but | Course sufficient reliance en the respect and high breeding of the Duke, 


| 


“LT rode beside her daring the whole of the day's journey, and endea- | 
voured by every deticate and gentle attention to chase the mingled ex- | 


riage (only desert-born), so free without boldness, so modest without ti- 
midity, which gave such a charm to this young creature; and then the 
strange scene in which [ saw her—the wild circumstances under which 
we had met—the peculiarity of her garb itself—no female had ever be- 
fore awakened such emotions in my bosem. 


fate ae of shame and pride from her face. The old man whose life | 
od preserved, aud the young boy, my fair prisoner's former companion, 


were placed apon a separate comel, and though strictly watched and | 


uarded, seemed to be treated as persons of peculiar consequence and 

istinction. Towards sight we arrived at an encampment of Sabana 
Arabs, the tribe of my conductors; and being now in perfect safety from 
parsait, we halted—and [ learned from an Arab, who, having been 
obliged to fly the desert, had accompanied me through most of my East- 
ern wanderings, the nature and result of our day's adventure. 

“ Each clan of this race of warriors is commanded in their military 
and predatory excursions by au hereditary chief (Agyd), under whom, on 
these occasions, the Sheikh himself is obliged to serve. It had so hap- 
‘ened, tbat to the tribe which we had that day encountered no males re- 


meined of their Agyd’s family but one young orphan, who lived under | 
the care of bis eldest sister. From want of a proper and genuine Agyd, | 
the tribe had been headed on several occasions by the Sheikh (the brave 

and aged warrior whose lance | had so narrow ly escaped,) and always 


without success. After many losses, then, the Arabs had agreed in opi- 
nion, that without their true A ryd they should never be fortunate, and it 
was therefore resolved that they should ascertain how far that child, to 
whom the office hereditarily belonged, was fitted for his high station. Ac- 
cordingly they directed his sister to mount the white steed, which had be 
longed to theirancient and defunct commander, and desired ber brother to 
take his seat behind her, that so he might join the ty oops who were already 
on their march. Had he consented to do this, the Arabs would not have 
thought him sufficiently old or manly to assume the command. But 
when his sister desired him to take his place at her buck, the boy, u 
seems, had resisted with violence. exclaiming, “ Am 1a slave?—must I 
sit behind a woman !—No! you must mount behind me. The Arabs 
accepted the favourable omen, and were marching to do battle against 
their enemies, when the She'kh and the young Agyd, accompanied but 


by a small body of troops, having ridden on hastily, so as to enjoy 
during noon the freshness of their fay . 


party, and iv spite of the augur 
een cominencod, had been dealt y 


“* oud will be the wail, said my informant, “in the tribe of Beni- 
Lam: heavy and sick at beart will they be—the warriors of the long 
spear, when they hear of the capture of their venerable Sheikh and the 
youthful Agyd, the last of his race ; 
such as the tribe of Sabaa will accept 
in their tents, and many of their horse feed from strange hands; and 
now have they lost that which is better than the milk of camels, or the 
speed of horses; the strength of their right arm is broken—their best 
warriors have bitten the dry sand.” 

‘The man spoke with emotion, for he belonged t 


y under which their enterprise had 
vith in the manner Ihave described. 


| powerful, over others of the sons of men. [had quitted Europe, its laws, | that gloriously gifted people who have bound an imagination of the 


ourite fountain, fell in with our | 


neither have they camels or horses | 
#8 8 ransom, for there is little milk 


2 atribe that bad no | 
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relation to the fead at issue, and he felt ke an Arab of the wide desert, lower justice he d less sensible to his own affliction than to the 
and not as one of the tribe of Beni Lam or Sabaa. | fate of my poor mare. I was still lingering by ber, and thinking of the 
“Tehonld have been interested by the tale that [had heard, even | sorrow that { should give Zoe in the news of ber death, for she was a 
had it not been forthe blue eyesof the Arabian maiden, u hich how- | foal of the very milk-white auimal (since dead) on which ny wife was 
ever, were cot without their effect in exciting my sympathy ‘or ber | modnted at our first meeting, when I heard the sounds of # horse ap- 
tribe.” | proaching at full speed, and ere I could instinctively seize my spear, the 
‘And what are to become of our prisoners 1” said L | Agyd was by my side. With this youth I bad lived on the dearest terms 
“*The Arabs make no prisoners of those who descend upon them, | of brotherhood and friendship, and his affection for me was heightened 
their harness on their backs and their spear in the air—as enemies they | by that kind of devotion wich is sometimes se af one older than our- 
may be plundered and stripped, but they may not be detained as rub- selves, andin whom we imagine there is that knowledge and experience 
bers.” which all men willingly obey. In an instant he was on foot aud by my 
“And yet I would have given little for our baggage if they had been side.— Go not to your teat, oh, my friend,’ he said, ‘ that of your faith. 
victorious; and if these people we are carrying along with us are not) ful brother is to the right. lide f his voic 
prisoners, it is difficull to say what they are.” “i was startled by the deep and nurrie 7 ¢ 7 voice—I looked 
“ They were not prisoners, however, or rather it was not intended to | up in his face, the moon shone full upoo it, and cariul was the expression 
keep them as such. Still as we had every thing to apprehend from pur- of those dark eyes, terrible the contraction of that sweet brow, and the 
suil, it had been judged advisable to make those keep company with us | convulsive wnuscular struggle that was taking place throughout the whole 
who would be otherwise able to point out the direction we bad taken, | of the young man's countenance. ; 
until we arrived at a friendly encampment, or were out of the reach of “+ Zoe,’ said Lwith a tremulous and hardly utterable exclamation: — 
our vanquished enemy's revenge. his did not happen for several days, “*Is—false! and you are avenged. 
and during that time [was not idle in endeavouring to soften the heart “ [ started as from a horrid dream—I passed my hand over my fore- 
of the fair captive. Not only to herself but to her youthful brother and | head as if to solve or awake my senses—il wasin vain, } Was stuoned 
the old Sheikh, who acknowledged me as the preserver ol his life, lL com- by his words, and felt as if he had muttered some s)ell which bad taken 
manded my followers to show every attention and respect. leven con- | from me the power of action or thought—I followed him without ulter- 
doled with the aged chief on the misfortunes of his tribe and the poverty | ing an exclamation, while he poured into my ear, in the rapid accents of 
which abridged his means of hospitality-—tue only source of regret to an | one to whom there is torture in every syllable he utters, the details of 
Arab. UL talked to him of the wild bands near whom | was born on the | bis terrible story. He had indeed found Zoe in the arms of the accursed 
banks of the Dou. [listened to relations of bis own exploits, and ere | stranger, and according to the w ild and savage law ol his race, he kad 
the end of our journey we were on terms of amity that hardly suited our | cut her throat from ear to ear with his own band; and the Englishman-— 
relative situations. Nor with the maiden bad I been altogether unsuc | was a guest and is dismissed ! , oe 
cesstul; my splendid dress, for | wore, as was the custom w ith travellers, se I felt that there was something yet to live for—s engeance ; and that 
a military uniform; the power which L exercised over my own people, nightI resumed the name l had borne at my birth, and set forth on my 
and that carriage which the habit of command gives; the skill “ ith | return to the haunts of civilized man. As long as my revenge was un- 
which I managed my well-broken steed, and the solt words sometimes | completed, the keen and stern excitement was not wanting, which to 
not the less agreeable to woman's ear for being whispered with a foreign | me was the breath of existence, but the moment came when this dark 
and broken accent, bad served me well. At length the hour of parting | desire, which had kept me awake amidst the dull and torpid varieties [ 
came, but it found me unprepared to part. There was a dew in the | mingled in, was satiated—was gone. ent was | without a pang, as the 
damcel’s eye, the brave boy wept, and the Sheikh, as 1 pressed on him | breath of my enemy's last gasp cooled, as ! knelt beside him, the heavy 
the price of the camels that had been lost in the late affray, invited me | drops gathering on my forehead, at the thought that Lhad wo farther pur- 
with tears to the hospitality of his tent. suit among mankind—that my eyes were for the future as much closed 
“It is useless to say how or when, bat it was not long ere I found my upon the objects of human life and human exertion as those of the poor 
way thither. [found my way thither in the garb, and with the garb I) dying w retch I leant over. So it roy A new inquietude, however, 
adopted the habits, of their race; nor was it long before my name was mingled with a new worid, sprang up efore me—an inquietude after 
known in the songs which speak of the valour of the warrior, and are the secrets which all philosophers have Mare te to penetrate—ail reli- 
sung in accompaniment to the reballa—the wild instrument of the desert. gions pretended to know, but to which the eyes of servis, Rete been 
Ay, and a brighter reward soon came; the green branch waved on my veiled, and those of faith visited by two SS actory visions. , 
head, and my bride was the blue-eyed girl, whom I had first seen on a “Again I sought the regions w hich cradled Humanity at its birth, 
milk-white barb in the throng of battle. and on the strange characters of which men have frequently looked for 
Years passed away in this wild life—the happiest lever knew. The | the deep mysteries which were taught by the wise seers and astrologers 
young Agyd grew to years of manhood, and fortane smiled on the wild | of old. ‘ end ~~ 
adventures of our troop. The old Sheikh still lived, though his eye had Pte I sought the sage and serious Egypt, w hich gave Cecrops and Ina- 
grown dim and his arm weak. My gentle Zoe, for thus [had christened | chus to Greece, and which had in turn been visited Lefore we by Homer, 
her, was as lovely andas much beloved as ever, and by her side walked | Lycurgus, and Pythagoras, as by Jacob, Joseph. and Moses. That 
a young boy who yet ate by the side of his mother. Here let me pause | Egypt here the shroud was carried round the feast, w bere the houses 
and look back, if but for an instant, on this time, the green spotin my were called inns and the tombs houses—where the habitations of the 
existence. Ot a high name in my own country, not unknown at its | living stood in insignificance beside the palaces < _ ees But even 
Court, acquainted with the various states for which civilization had | there the priests had bandaged up truth esthey y a — veir mummies ; 
done the most, and possessing all that could give me consideration or and though somewhat of a sublime mystery — — to their 
procu-e me pleasure in each, [ had abandoned my place, not 4 lonely children, it bore but the semblance of life, on — No one s one 
one, among (hose who lorded it, as the gentlest, the wisest, the most ‘*Ner did my — cease here. | sought the Northern Chaidea, 








and courtesies—its long boarded and living knowledge—its high posts | wildest wing with chains of the subtlest and most stern-minded thought. 
and offices—its commands—its empires, for auch at that time were to be | But the wise men of Germany knew nothing nae 4 a to dreaw, and 
seized by the ready and audacious hand—to become a desert wanderer | to doubt; and to their deepest conclusions chimed the echo of my own 
—the actor of an insignificant drama, in an obscure and barren nook of | uncertainty preter, he depths of tt p 
the worlu, without even tbe pride of race, or the worldly ignorance that ‘‘ Nightly do the stars torment me; eth 1e depths . the ocean and 
cndeared their lot to my companions. It boots not why or wherefore, | the dews on the flower have all a secret anda mystery, that my wearied 
' 
| 





however, but [ was happy; whether it was in the excitement that I | soul has idly struggled to unveil. In vain _— pp ari abode of 
found in our perpetual warfare and wild enterprises, or in the quiet that | death—watching each variation under whie = r as eparts, and at- 
awaited me in my tent; or in the deep solitude, that awakens strange | tempting to read its destiny in the changes w _ 1a yet remaining sym- 
and mysterious feelings of its own, when I found myself alone, spurring | pathy may induce in the clay it has quitted. My temple still throbs with 
over the wide ocean of sand, amidst which could I see nor tree, nor herb | doubt —my thirsty curiosity still remains unsalisfed, and ever and anon 
vor animal--nor aught endowed with the bright spirit of intelligence and | comes the thought that a small bit of sharp steel mighi teach me more 
life, save it were the stars that shone above me, whispered wild things. than all that the wisest and mightiest of this world have contrived to 
Six vears I spent, then, in happiness; at least I was free from that burn- know.” ; 7 : y 
ing disquietude, (hat restless desire after new and strange things, which | ‘The very morning after this MS. was delivered to me, the noble and 
had hitherto tormented me. once celebrated person from whom I received it, put an end to his 
“In the sixth suinmer the small-pox came to our tents, and my first | existence. 
bitter grief was for the death of my only child. Determined to shake 
off by exertion the melancholy which in quietude I could never over-| 
come, I joined a party which was going on a distant expedition, and | 








Summary. 


occasional absences which were usual to my wildlife. On my return, 1 | The Duke of Sussex.—It is needless to point out ye ned —s ome 
found a young traveller, who had probably (rom curiosity made an occa- | ® Aatement contained in various soiaes Madina tem ers yr ee 

sional abode with our tribe. He was an Englishman of noble birth, at the Palace to refuse admission to the uke of Sussex at all evees, 
who, without any other feeling than that which is usual to these island- | draw ing-roome, and fétes, is devoid of aon od prohibition was 
ers, who delight in doimg the wildest things with the gravest counte- contained id a letter from the King to his royal brother; and consisted 
nance, had set out from a ball at Almack’s for the Arabian deserts. His | solely ina dectaration “that it was better they should not meet under the 
education had been of the most frivolous description, but he was of an difference of opinion existing between them.” His Majesty had of 


uniting with it a softness and polish, which, blended together, formed the | be knew that after ahint of this nature, are but congress terme 
most noble and fascinating manners. was likely to bring the Duke of Sussex to St. James's. Weare satis le 
Without mentioning my name, which I did not care to make known, | that this unfortanate misanderstanding, arising from the present excite- 
had no hesitation in speaking to him asa European whom taste and | ment of party violence, will very soon give way wae ee ae pe oar 
circumstances had induced to adopt the habit and the life in which he | V0" and undeviating friendship so long uniting the royal yrothers ; an 
found me. 1 was just the person of whom to ask those inquiries which | With sincere regret that his Royal nee pty ge ay betrayed 
were necessary for the book he had been advised to publish on bis re- | into an offence, political or pasnenm, towards (26 tng, we beve rensee 
| turn; and | confess that the communications be brought with him of a | believe, that as a peer of Parliament, it was not in his Royal High- 
world from which I could hardly consider myself irrevocably divided, | Ness § power - decline presenting the ‘pettion. A slight difference in 
were not without their interest. ” the manner of wording would have prevented this apparent disrespect. 








* Less had been necessary to form an intimacy, aud our mornings, The grounds and gardens of Claremont, King Leopold’s estate in Eng- 
which are long to those who do not play at draughts, in an Arab tent, | land, are in the finest possible order, and not a week passes in which 
were spent together in conversation. Though I had in many things | large quantities of grapes. pines, and other forced fruits, are not sent to 
adopted the customs of the people among whom I dwelt, yet my love | Brussels for the King’s table. 
for my wile as well as the more chivalrous notions of my European edu- | Lady Lyndhurst.—Lady Lyndburst’s fete has given rise to a thousand 
cation, prevented me from allowing her to be employed in those domes- |} idle rumours. Without affecting to bring forward ‘that lie of ages,” 
| ic nad menie offices which would have awaited her merely as an Arab’s the heat of the room, as the source of the mischief, we are equally unwil - 

wile. My esploits, my hospitality, and generosity permitied me to re- ling to give circulation to the numberless inventions engrafted on so 
gulate the economy of my family according to my own fashion, without | slight a stock. The truth is, that party violence has been suffered to rise 
| exciting the reproach or jealousy of my comrades; and I had transport- tA ba absurd a height among the leading {male fashionables of the day, 
ed something of the ease and luxury of the town into the arrangement | that every political change is now accompanied by demonstrations 
of my desert tent. of animosity among themselves, equally repugnant to good-breeding 

“What drudgery there might be was performed by slaves, and the and good feeling. 
Russians w ho bad remained with me. With my wife I lived as with an The Duke of Devonshire’s fete, given last evening at Devonshire 
equal; and it has been my dearest ae — to ) ve rs fancy Honse, was the “gayest of the gay.” It was aball aud supper to the 
= . ar ipteninie oe! we 9 - a tee. Oe mye ‘aa : ay : hich » those whole world of fashion—Prince Talleyrand, Princess Lieven, Prince 

agent nesomptunmenta sam thet. mere cebes vongnt woe embed. Paul, all the Foreign Ministers, and nearly the whole of the Nobility, 
lish the weakness of our less artless ladies Most fatally had I succeed | Tories as well as Whigs. In addition to the thirteen State apartments, 
ed; and on rendering her different from those by whom she was sur- there were other accommodations, namely, communicating with the 
rounded, I vad placed heralone in the midst ol her long-cherished com- apartment formerly ealled “the Great Hail,” on the south side of the 
panions. My new acquaintance, the Englishman, was necessarily much ta lage gm top of the grand Aight of steps, a temporary room was 
in the company of my wile, nor did be in the remotest degree excite my built, representing a Chinese temple; this was covered with ststeiy mir- 
jealousy, Zoe was much too gentle to my will to make me doubtful of rors, and filled with rare exotic plants. Opposite to this beautiful par il 
her love. Besides, I felt meen te every wey sugeeter to the 7Oens lon. a long line of temporary galleries were filled with orange trees. &c 


Lord; and the greater was my contempt for the one, the stronger it and, seen through the perspective of the golden drawing room, the scene 
(which was not the case) the shadow of coming events bad crossed my 4 - 
- | was matchless. 


mind, would have been my confidence inthe other. My absences now, 

rarely long, were still fr quent! Arnoff accompanied me in them, and SPLENDID FUNERAL CEREMONY OF M. PERIER. 
during these absences the stranger was by my express desire a treqnent Paris, May 22. 1532. 
visiter of mytent. [felt too late that I had created a solitude pound The funeral of our late Prime Minister has been celebrated with 
Zoe, and | was glad in my absence to think that there was anything or | all the solemn pomp and sable state due to his elevated character and 
any one to render it less dreary station. 

One evening I was returning from an expeoiion which bad been un- The carriage of H. E. the Earl of Granville took the lead of all the 
successtul; Arnoff had received that wound which has made him halt | other Ambassador's veitures, and immediately followed that of the King. 
ever since; Lhad been slightly burt, and my favourite mare, the most | [t contained Mr. Hamilton Hamilton, a gentleman whose dignified de- 
gtac ‘ful, the most gentle and faithful of creatures, bad met with a lance- | portment and courteous manners render him an excellent substitute for 
thrust, and | was leading her forward with a faint hope that, if I could | the representative of royaity, and whose talents will doubtless one day 
but get beras tar as our enc ampment, she might yet recover. Buta elevate him to the bighest rank in diplomacy. The British Am) assador's 
quarter of a mile from my tent, afiera vain effort to keep up by my side, } carriage excited universal admiration from the volatile bystanders, 
the poor animal dropped on the sand and died, as one of my | ands sup- | whose love of pomp. and show, and spectacle, always exhibits itself, 
ported her head, licking the other. Ll could nut repress the tears that | « qually ata funeral as ata fete. [twas remarkable for the splendour of 


gathered to my eye, nor did I strive to do so, and to do my faithful fol- | its “turn out,” the magnificent grey horses, the rich blue-and-white 
































Shc Albion. 





1832. 


livery ; in short, the ensemble of Lord Greavilte’s equipage eclipsed that 
of bis Majesty. 








the ignition of some malt dust by a candle used by one of the engineers, 
who was greasing the part of the machinery eatied Jacob's ladder. 


The! 


The private life of M. Perier, presents very little interest. He was damage is exclusively confined (o the pertiun of the establishment used 


born at Grenoble, in 1777. 
adjoint, during the Italian campaign, from the 1799 to 1800. 


He served on the Staff of the Engineers, as | for the parposes of brewing. 
He then | the great stock of beer, of which the cellars are always full at this season 


‘The malt and hops oo the premises, and 


quitted the army, and, like his father, engaged in commerce, asa banker, | of the year. are fortunately uninjured. The total amount of damage in 
specalator, &c., by which he realised an immense fortune, tothe amount, building, machinery, &c. is estimated at uader £40,000, 


it is said, of £30,000 or £40,000 sterling a year. To sum up his private 


Privileges of Parliament —On Wednesday morning, shortly before the 


character in one word, it answered to the line of Pope—he was“ 89 | adjournment of the House, a bill wag.brought in and read a first time, for 


His public career is familiar to all your readers;—it was 


bonest man.” J 
In him 


that of a patriot, in the noblest and purest sense of the word. 


| Preserving the dignity and independence of the House of Commons, by 
| Causing the seats of insolvent members to be vacated, by preventing the 


the King has lost an able and disinterested miuister—the nation an up- | eleetion of insolvent persons to serve as members, and by removing diffi 


right and superior statesmman—and the whole civilized world is deprived 
rt powertul friend tu the human race Peace to his ashes! Posterity 
will do justice (o the name of Casimir Perier. 

Laporte has become the Lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. Cupt. | 
Polhill and be were the ouly competitors, and the rent they offered was 

v equal. 
ote will have possession of the Theatre about the 4th of Jaly. The 
rent paid for Covent Garden Theatre by M. Laporte to the proprietors, 
is only £6.90 per annum, but with the ground rent and other similar 
charges, and the taxes, it will amount to veariy £11,000. M. Laporte 
tekes the theatre, subject to all the engagements which have been enter. 
ed into. 

The Earl of Malgrave, who was rallied at the Opera last week upon 
the loss of his Viceroyalty, Jamaica, hus retorted on his would be succes: 
sor. We hear that his Lordship is determined upon having no more 
« slips between the cup and the lip;” and therefore be is off next week. 
— May 27. 

It gives us great regret to learn that the Queen experiences almost dai- 
ly insult froin the populace. At the Anciest music ber Majesty was 
grossly insulted.— Court Journal. 

“The Court Journal may talk of the mischiefs attending a large crea- 
tion of Peers,” said a Garricker, the other night, * But they were piers 
to a bridge, that would have carried us safe over.’—* A very arch re: | 
mark,” observed a hearer. 

Mr. Baring appears to have taken even his own party by surprise, in | 
his memorable manifesto in Parliament on the 14th May. Like a boy | 
on the edge of a mill-pond, he was so eager to fling his stone far enongh, | 
that he precipitated himself over head and ears into the water. 


Spa.—A very brilliant season is expected at Spa. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has been ordered there by his physicians; and several large par- 
ties of English fashionables are already arranged to visit that gay spot | 
towards the end of June. 

We believe Lord Grey has fully “ made up his mind” to retire from | 
office immediately the great measure is carried, and to place Lord Dur- | 
ham at tie lead of affairs. We do not say that the latter resolve will be | 
carried into effect;—but the former we have little doubt of —Court ' 
Journal. 

It may be recollected that the following paragraph appeared in the | 
Morning Post immediately priorto the Duke of Wellington's imprudent | 
speech aboul Reform:—" You are going to give a grand dinner—now, | 
recollect! this will be the last dinner you will ever give’!!! These 
were the contents of an anonymous letter, addressed to the Duke, who, | 
in his usual fearless manner, left it open on the table for inspection. 





The Speaker.—It is generally admitted that nothing would have been 
more likely to tranquillize the unbecoming and most pernicious demon- 
strations of party violence which have recently convulsed the political 
world, than the appointment of the Speaker to the Premiership, as re- 
cently projected in the three days’ administration. He is, perhaps, the 
only leading politician of the day who has never committed himself by 
unguarded protestations or visionary pledges; and is so popular with 
both parties, from his moderation, good sense, ingratiating manners, and 

entlemanty character, that a better bond of coalition could hardly bave 
oF projected. 

It is now certain that the marriage between the King of Belgium and 
one of the daughters of Louis Philippe, which we were the first to an- 
nounce as being on the tapis, will take place within a month. 


— 


Symptoms.—His Majesty the King of the French has made considera- 
ble investments in the American funds within the last three months. 


Premature Patriotism.—It is understood that his Majesty’s displeasure 
was particularly excited by the premature resignation of his son-in-law, 
Col. Fox. This measure was one smong many unnecessary sacrifices to 
political etiquette ; Col. Fox being a loser of £700 per annum by his deli 
cacy on this occasion, 

Grecian Beauties.—Among the beauties of the season to whom the 
tiniversal assumption of the Grecian style of head-dress is particularly 
favourable, at the last Almack’s and at her Majesty's ball, were noticed 
the lovely Countess Gower, Lady Ashley, Lady William Russei, Miss 
Herbert, Miss Cathurst, and several others whose taste in dress is gene- 
rally recognised. 

Several of the Bishops have recently abandoned their wigs and silk 
aprons, so that their Lordships are no longer distinguishable in appear- 
ance from the rest of the clergy. 

Fruitless complaints.—In the rush that that took place on the evening 
of Friday week at the Commons, Sir Charles Lemon came in fur @ squeeze, 
ahich he said played the juice with him. ‘“ Never mind, my pip,” said 
Sir Robert Bateson, behind him; “there’s Peel as badly off; and here 
am I, a civil Orangeman, suffering, as others do, by the press ; but it is fruit- 
dess to ‘et ourselves be soured.”’— Age. 

How to detect a Thief.—A watch was stolen in the pit of the Opera in 
Paris; the loser complained in a loud voice, and said—* it is just nine; 


| to be done to the officers of his Majesty's naval service. 


|mily over the heads of distinguished and brave offivers—Bell’s Mes 


culties touching the rights of creditors against bankrapt members. Bill 
brought in by Mr. Baring, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Goulburn. Many of the 
Reform Members are nvtoriously in debt. 


We observe that according to the Australian Papers, our Government 


| is founding anew colony in the southern Lemisphere, namely, in New 


Zealand, to which, it is stated. troops have been sent. This has always 
appeared to us by far the best station tor a settlement in that quarter of 
the world. The two islands composing it are nearly as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland; they are under the same latitude with Van Die- 
menu's Land; and must, from their situation, have even a still better and | 
more equable climate. The soil is good, and they have some excellent | 


harbours. —Scotsman. j 


Curious Case and Opinion.—" A \ady of large property was engaged to | 
be warried on the very day she came of age.” A doubt arose as to the 
precise day.—*' It appeared that she was burn after the house clock bad 
struck and while the parish clock was striking. and before St. Paul's had 
begun to strike twelve, on the night of the 4tb of Jan. 1805." The ques- 
tion was, Whether the young lady was bora on the 4th or 5th of Jan. | 
The opinion runs thas :—* This is a case of great importance and some 
novelty.” © The testimony of the house clock is, I think, applicable 
only to domestic—merely culivary purposes. Tt is the guide o! the couk 
with reverenee to the dinner hour; but it cannot be received as evidence 
of the birth of achild. The clock atthe next house goes slower or 
faster, and a child born at the next house the same moment, may, accor. | 
ding to the clock at the next house, be born on a different day.” & rine | 
parockial clock is much better evidence, and I should think thet it ought | 
to be received if there were no better; but it is not to be put in coupe 
tition with the metropolitan clock—where that is present it is to be re- 
ceived with implicit acquiescence. It speaks in a tone of authority, 
and it is unquestionably testimony of great weight. Lam, therefore, of 
opinion that Miss Fmuna G. was born on the 4th of January, 1805, and 
that she will attain her majority the instant St. Paul's clock strikes 12 on 
the night of the 3d of Jan. 1826." 


We have great pleasure in stating that justice, though tardy, is about 
A brevet rank | 
is about to be given to all classes, by which many meritorious officers 

will obtain their rank, without any increased charge to the public. One 

hundred post captains are to be advanced to the rank of flag-officers, | 
Without any increase, however, to the half-pay which they now receive 
ascaptains. All commanders and lieutenants made previous to Is14, we 
understand, are also to get a step on the same terms. ‘This will infuse 
new vigour into the various departments of the service, and will in fu 

ture do away with the argument of promoting young gentlemen of fa- 





senger. 


Matrimony.—A very singular occurrence lately happened in the bounds 
of the Rev. Thomas Dugall’s congregation, of Vinecash. Mr Dugall | 
had risen to marry a respectable couple, and meet them in an adjoining | 
room, when an alarm spread that the young lady bad left ber father's 
house, and fled to the object of ber first love, who happened to be in a 
field adjacent to the bouse. Io about two hours after, Mr. Dugall was 
beckoned away and told that his services were required in a neighbour- 
ing house, where he united this respectable young female, not to the 
person who came to her father's house to be married, but to the young 
man who bad gained her affections.— Belfast News Letter. 





Population of Warsaw —According to a recent census, Warsaw con- | himself thither, because he said he was a servant of Jesus Christ 


tains only 113.953 inhabitants. As the population before the revolution | 
amounted to 150,000 it follows that this dreadful struggle cort the capital 

of Poland alone, 35,000 inhabitants. It is computed, that out of there, 

10,000 died of the cholera and malignant fevers, 5,000 in battle, and that 

the remainder are dispersed, and vecome wanderers on a foreign soil. 

There are now one-eighth more females than males; and the Jews form 

one-fifth of the whole population. 


Protestant Emigration.—The Duncan Gibb, Capt. Donal, sailed from 
Dublin yesterday moruing, bound for Qaebec. This superior vessel is 
equipped in the best style, and reflects great credit on ber owners; she 
has on hoard 303 passengers, of which number not more than eighteen 
are Koman Catholics, the rest all Protestants, going to seek on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence that safety and tranquillity denied them in their 
native land) Within the memory of the oldest seaman in this port no 
vessel ever took out such a number of respectable emigrants:—and it 
has been ascertained that they have taken property to the amount of 
nearly £20,000. Among the passengers are—Mr. Calent, formerly a dis- 
tiller and brewer in Mountmillick, and who has taken all the necessary 
apparatus, already made for carrying on his business at Litthe York: 
Captain Ratcliffe and his brother, of County, Meath, and many others 
of respectability. — Dublin Packet. 





Kupreial Parliament, 





in afew minutes my watch will strike; the sound is strong; and by that 
means we sha'l ascertain where itis.” The thief, terrified at this, endea- 
voured to escape, and by his agitation discovered himself 

Con by Liston Bulwer.—At what meal is a literary man worthy of being 
consulted ?—when he’s an author-at-tea (authority). 


Why isthe saying, ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, 
like a police officer ?—Because very similar to a ‘* Union Hall.” 


Conumdrums.—W hy is it more dangerous to be in a frost at this peried 
of the year than any other? Because just now all treesare shooting. 
Why are you justified in refusing to pay a cowardly hackney coachman 
his demand? Because “ none but the brave deserve the fair.” (fare).— 
When does a man resemblea thin piece of wood? When he's a shaving. 
Why is a sentinel going off guard like atree in spring? Because he ts 
relieved (re-leaved. ) 

A Funny leak-all pun.—Two lawyers in a funny on the Thames the 
other day, had not been rowing long before they found she leaked, 
“Tom,” said one, “ here's a notice tu quit.”” “No!” replied the other, 
“* notice of bail, rather, I think.” 


A new Title. —We have ofientimes been much amused with the appel- 
lations newspapers and public writers give the Emperor of Russia. ‘‘ The 
Lion of the North,”’ “ The Muscovite Tyrant,” “ The Russian Autocrat,” 
“The Northern Barbarian,” “ The Bloodthirsty Czar,” “ The Russian | 
Despot,” &c., are amongst the most common; but the Morning Herald | 
clinches the fist with quite a new one, id est, the Calmuc Jove.” After 
this, ‘ the force of Nick-names can no further go.” 


Instances of the Production of Valuable Matter from the most Worthless 
Materials.—The skins used by gold-beaters are produced from the offal 


RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER OF 
OF ENGLAND. 
House of Commons, May 22 

Mr. EASTHOPE postponed his motion for a return of the amount 
of bank notes in circulation until the 6th of June. 

Lord ALTHORPE, after pointing ont the great importance of his 
| motioa, and the necessity for a speedy settlement of the question, said 
| the present wasthe first instance in which the charter of the Bank of 
| England had ever been referred to the House for inquiry before a re- 
| newal; and it afforded a fair opportunity for inquiry into the banking 
| system, in asecret committee. The committee would have to decide 
whether or not it would be expedient that the charter should be renew. 
ed; and secondly, in case it should be so determined, whether any ex- 
clusive privileges should be given to the Bank, and it would then be for 
the committee to recommend to the House to what degree such exclu- 
sive privileges should be extended, and npon what conditions. After 
thie he thought there would properly be another question for the consi- 


THE BANK 


reference to banks of issue in this cointry. He felt that it would be de- 
sirable that both these questions should be considered at the same time ; 
and he thought, by pursuing this course, ne person could complain that 
the legislature nad aright to say on what conditions the powers of is 
suing and cireulating should be delegated, with a view to the general 
benefit of the country. [Hear.] Then the bank should he considered 
as the banker to the state. The question certainly related to the cur- 
rency asa standard of value; but in moving for this committee, he beg- 
ged to state that he should wish such commitiee to confine its considera. 
tion to the subject of banking, properly so called. (Hear.) Numerous 
applications, had been made to him by many Hon. Gentlemen to be 





of animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle, and other horny refuse, 
are employed in the production of the prussiate of potash, that beautiful 
yellow crystallized salt, which is exhibited in the the shops of some of | 
our chymists. ‘The worn-out saucepans and tin-ware of our kitchens, 
when beyond the reach of the tinker’s art, are mot utterly worthless 
We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin-kettles and iron coal-sem- | 
tles, traversing our streets. These have not yet completed their useful | 
course: the less corroded parts are cut into strips, punched with small | 
holes, and varnished with a coarse black varnish, for the use of the trunk- 
maker, who protects the edges and angles of his boxes with them; the | 
remainder are conveyed to the sihaulontoring chymist in the outskirts 
of the town, who employ them, in conjunction with pyruligneous acid 
in making a black dye for the use of calico-printers.— Encyclopedia | 
Metropolitana 


Fire at Barclay and Perkins's Brewery.—The accident originated from | 








placed upon the committee, but he had himself thonght it best to place 
on it gentlemen whom he had seen take an interest in the subject when 
occasionally before the House; and had therefore selected such gentle. 
men as he believed would represent in the committee every grade of 
opinion upon the subiect. It was impossible to place on a committee of 
secresy more than thirty names hesideshis own. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving forthe committee 


Mr. BARING said, the question of the £1 note circulation was to- | 


taliv different from that of the renewal of the Bank cha-ter, and he did 
not see why they should he mixed up. Did he understand the Noble 


Lord, that they were both to form subjects of consideration in the com- 


mittee? The other point on which he did not cle rly comprehe nd the 


Nohte Lord, was acto the terms on whieh the Bank was to transact the | the eogar cultivation in that island J 
| dad, there was a decrease in the whole amount of the dave population, 


public business, or be made the banker of the state 


Lord ALTHORPE said, that as to the subject of the £1 notes, he had | 


deration of the committee, namely, the existing — of banking, with | 
e 


- Se 
formed his own opinion; but at the same time be fell it impossible lo e1- 
clude it from the consideration of the conmittee, if they should think fit 
to enterupon it. As to the other point, he thought ibe committee was 
not the ft medinm through which a bargain should be made with the benk, 

Mr. HUME said, did not seem to have struck the Noble Lord, but it 
appeared to him, toe committee might consider and report apon the ex- 
pedieacy ef renewing the Bank charter at all. 

lu answer toa question from a Scottish member, Lord Althorpe re- 
peated, that the motion referred oaly to England and Wales. 

Sw R. VYVYAN thought it not alittle extraordinary that, now at what 
he might call the close of this seli-doomed and self-admitted corrupt Par- 
liament, the Noble Lord should have appointed such a committee as this. 
How did they know how lon: this Parliament might last, or whether they 
should ever be returned again!) He must protest against thal course. 


| He thought they ouebt to wait wotil the bill which, ashe bad said, was to 


be carried through the other House by any means, should have passed, 
and submit the question to a reformed Parioment 

Lord ALTHORPE reminded the Hon. Baronet, that the charter would 
expire neat year, and that there wasno time to be lost bn considering the 
question of its renewal, if it wasio be renewed. As to the labours of 
the committee being extended to another session, he must say that he 
did not think it would take # long time. Mo wasa mutter more of opi- 
nion than of evidence; and as the committee would consist of practical 
men, their opinions would be drawn out without OHY great examination 
of oral evidence, though, of course, some evidence would be brought 
belore them. 

Sir R. VYVYAN suggested a temporary measure for the present, and 
to leave the final settlement to the reformed Parliament 

Sie M. W. RIDLEY suggested that the question of the £1 notes be 
Omitted 

Mr. HUME did not see why the committee should be restricted on 
that point—so essential to Scotland aud Ireland. 

SicM W. RIDLEY said, his suswer to the remark of the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex was siinply this—that the inquiries of the committee 
were confined to Engiaod and Wales 

The motion was then put and agreed to. The committee was then 
appointed. The members were :—Lord Althorpe, Sir Ro Peel, Lord J 
Russell, Mr. Goulburn, Sie J. Grobam, Me. Herries, Mi. P Thomson, 
Cormne! Maberly, Sie Ho Parnell, Me. Vernon Smith. Me. Jobo Smith, 
Mr. Robarts, Sic M2 W Ridley, Mr. Attwood, Sir Jobo Newport, Me. 
A. Baring, Mr. leving, Mr. Warburton, Sir G. Phillips, Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Morrison, Me Heywood, Lord Bbringion, Sir J Wrottestey, Mr. 
Cavendish, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. B. Carter, Me. Strutt, Mr. Stan- 
ley. and two other members whose sanies we could not recollect. We 
believe Mr. Hume was one, but we are not certain. (Mr. Aid Thomp- 
son was omitted because he was a dircetor, but, on the suggestion of Bir 
Ro Vyvyan, was appointed.) 


WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
House of Commons, May 24. 
Mr. F. BUXTON moved that a select commitice be appomted to con- 
sider and report upon the measures expedient to be adopted tor the pur- 
pose of eflecting the extinction of negro slavery throwgkout the British 
dominions at the earliest period consistent with the satety of all classes 
of the colonies. The Hon. Member proceeded to state that, in 1797, 
Mr. Ellice had thwarted the measures of Mr. Wilberforce by an assu- 
rance that the negroes should be duly instructed in the Christian reli- 


| gion, and yet so late as ISI6 it was acknowledged by the Bishop of Ja- 


maica that there was hardly one negro throughout the colonies that was 
a Christian. Licenses bad been illegally refused to the missionaries, 
and when they bad preached without a license, they were apprehended 
by the magistrates and thrown into gaols, where they died, for imprison- 
ment in the West Indies was almost of necessity fatal to European eon. 
stitutions. So illegal were these proceedings, thet the magistrates bad 
been struck out of the commission of the peace for their conduct No- 
thing couldexceed the tyranny goingon in Jamaicn, He quoted paragraphs 
from @ Jamaica paper, recommending that, asin the Irish rebellion, 
every priest should be bound and flogged till he contessed, and, on bis 
conlession, should be banged or shot; and attriluted the freedom of 
Trinidad to Sir T. Picton’s hanging the firet missionary that smuggled 
and 
owned no other master. He expected to have the support of the West 
ludia body, for the colonists acknowledged the deformities of the slave 
| code. and confessed that there was no means of curing the evil but by 
the entire abolition of slavery. So great were the changes of public 
opinion, that, although this sentiment was now published oh the West 
indies with impunity, it was only six years ago that a man was banged 
for holding similar doctrines He wished to impress upon the House 
three important frets or features of the case. The first was the de- 
crease of population in the West Indies, notwithstanding the climate 
; was congenial to negro constitutions, the soil abundantly fertile, and the 
country was never ravaged by war, pestilence, or famine. In the Inst 
| sixteen years the black population had decreased by fifty two thousand 
souls. The next fact was, thal it had been calculated thet the number 
of stripes annually inflicted upon negroes in the West Ludies exceeded 
two million two hundred thousand, The third point be would mention 
was the moral debasement of the slaves. It was held that the slawe was 
so demoralized that his evidence could not be taken in the courts of law, 
and yet in this country the evidence of children was received, provided 
| they belivedin God; and in different parts of the British dominions the 
| oath were taken in Hindoos, Mahomedans, and even from the wild sa- 
vage. Men Would be free, and the slaves must be emancipated. He 
wished to ask was Government prepared to act in the event of an insur- 
} rection in the islands? A war against a people struggling for their natu. 
| ral rights would be the most unfortonate position in which the people of 
| Great Britain could be placed. (Cheers Few calamities could be 
| more fatal to the empire than a war in which the hearts of the English 
| people inst be on the side of the enemy. (Hear, bear). 
Mr. O'CONNELL seconded the motion 
Mr. C. PELHAM felt bound to protect the rights of property. 
Mr. &.T. BICKLAND supported the motion 
| Mr. K. DOUGLAS said, that such a motion was at all times delicate, 
at the present moment perilously so. In 1823 the House lad pledged 
itself to guarantee a gradual amelioration of the state of the negro slaves, 
with a view ultimately to their emancipation. Then the Hon. Gent 
recognised the principle of compensation if emancipation was to take 
| place. Why did he omit it now unless it was bis object to press forward 
| the question On @ mere principle of agitation? (Hear, hear, hear ] 
With regard to Mr. F. Buston’s first fact: he must know that, when the 
slave trade was to be suspended, sume planters thought it would be for 
their advantage to have as many male slaves as they could, and the con- 
sequence was that the males were to the females as threeto one. The 
natural result of this disparity between the number of both sexes was, 
that for some years the slave population could not increase rapidly, 
and that there were comparatively fewer births on estates so circum- 
stanced than in others where a different state of things prevailed. 
It was found that upon estates in Demerara and Jamnice, where 
ithe number of females exceeded the males, there was an increase 
lof the slave population. The Honourable Gentleman, knowing 
| such facts as these, should not have left them entirely ont of view. 
| if vovernment were now disposed to act in the spirit of the resolutions of 
1423 they should appoint a committee to inquire what ameliorations had 
| heen since made in the situation of the slaves, and what farther ses 
might be desirable for the carrying of these resolutions into effect’ He 
hoped exaggerated statements would not prevent the House from da 
ciding calmly. He recollected to have beard the present Lord Chaneel- 
lor say in that House that the best kind of ameliorations which could 
take place in the condition of the slaves would be to establish « good 
and estensive slave evidence in the colonies. Now the Hon. Gentle- 
man forgot to mention that this bed heen done in Jamaica, and it was 
hesides proposed to place the people of colour on the same footing with 
the whites. There were at the present moment two creoles, members of 
the Honse of Assembly What the Hon Member esid wit regard to 
lthe whip was intended to produce effect but topics of that kind 
| were more fit to he addressed to popular meetings than to any assembly 
of men met to deliberate calmly on the most impurtant interests 
Mr. MACAULEY said that even in places where the females exceed- 
ed the males in number there was no incresse of population. In Barta- 
does, however, it did inerense, and thie he attribated to the emaliness of 
In Berbice. Demerara, and Trini 





evea in the number of females. This ‘ater circumstance was quite de- 
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monstrative of the position laid down by his Hon. Friend. In these 
aces there was no disproportion between the sexesto account for it. | 
n New South Wales, a population originally composed of convicts and 
stitutes, in spite of their former habits of vice and intemperance, had 
gone on rapidly increasing. Even the New Zealanders themselves were 
increasing in nambers. In every part of Europe—in Ireland—even in| 
countries most unfavourably cireumstanced, population increased. It 
was the same in Bermuda, the Bahamas, Barbadoes—in every British | 
colony where the sugar cultivation was not carried on to any extent. 
But in the sagar plantations the mortality was in proportion to the 
fertility of the soil. It was in this way the Spaniards depopulated 
America, and what the Spaniards did for gold they were now doing for 
suger L 
Sir R. PEEL said, that unless gentlemen were prepared to come for- 

ward with some practical plan to abate the evil it was utterly useless to 
indulge in queralous and eloquent denunciation. The late eveuts inthe | 
West Indies must impress upon the minds of all persons the conviction 
that, with respect to the colonies, they now stood ina situation of peca- 
liar difficulty. To excite the feelings of the slaves would be cruelty | 
even to themselves. If they now passed this resolution the worst con- | 
sequences might follow, It would have been most desirable if govern. | 
ment, previous to this debate, had determined on the course lo be pur- 
sued. He felt the importance of the question; it was one of paramount 
consideration, and ought to be discussed abstractedly from all party feel. 
ing. [Hear, bear.) He should not ose any acrimonious language, or | 
introduce topics which might arouse a debate. (Hear, bear.) But he | 
was anxious to know whether the recent order of the L4th of Maret, | 
1832. still remained in force; or would government imform the House 
whether any change had been in that order, or was it to be adopted in 
the colonies? for it appeared that it was to be superseded by the motion 
of the Hoo. Member for Weymouth. [ Hear, bear ] If Ministers had 
abandoned that policy, finding it bad, be was sure they would have the 
manliness to avow it, (Cheers.] The general condition of the slave 
and bis wife, their capabilities of receiving their manumission, their 
present relative position with their masters, as well as what it would be, | 
and whether it was not necessary to prepare them for such a change, 
by adopting a system of amelioration —these considerations be thougit 
ought to claim the most serious attention of the House. It wasa ques 
tion which bad as strong a claim on good poliey as it had on humanity, 
[Cheers] Therefore, its adjustment could only be achieved, wot hy 
seeking information from those who had a direct interest in it, but by 
the government, who had it in their power to procare all the information 
which would be required lo decide upon the subject of so much im- 
portance. [Cheers.] Therefore, he should much rather the question | 
was left in the hands of his Majesty's government. Let the question be 
adjourned uatil next year By that time the government ould be able 
to procure such information as would enable them to enconnter the ques. | 
tion with greater hopes of success, and no possible injury could result 
from their doing so. He protested against the adoption of a resolution 
onan abstract principle. [twas only widening the gulf between the 
slave and his master, and, instead of preparing him for his liberty, they 
were only perpetuating his slavery, and should be obliged to use physi- 
cel force to reduce him to subjection. [ Hear, bear. 





j 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCILEQUER said the resolutions in- | 


troduced in 1823 by the late Mr. Canning were for the avowed purpose 
of the present motion of bis Lon. Friend, to which he could not possi- 
bly see any objection. The object of the present government was to 
extinguish slavery, and they considered the best mode would be by the 
establishment of a committee. It was not to extinguish slavery without 
due consideration: it was not for the immediate abolition of slavery; it 
was only to devise such means as would make the slave fit to receive bis 
emancipation. It was an agt due to bumanity and justice. [Cheers ] 
He would only suggest that the word “ speediest”’ should be altered to 
‘ultimate emancipation,” 

Mr. &. BUXTON must cecline the proposed amendment. 

Sir GEORGE MURRAY would appeal to any assembly or set of men 
that ever existed, was the sudden abolition of slavery a measure that 
could be justified either by policy or prudence! [Hear.] By a previous 
amelioration the attainment of it was an object of hisambition. (Cheers. | 
Without such a preparation it would be most dangerous and imprudent, 
The advocacy of this motion sprung from the noblest feelings, and he 
would caution the House to guard aguinst legislating in the fervour of 
impulsive humanity. 

Lord HOWICK perfectly agreed with the gailant officer on the ne- 
cessity there was of cautious proceedings, though he differed with him as 
to the expediency of an appointment of a committee of that House 
Such a committce would be able to procure information from different 
parties, and no doubt be able to arrange something satisiactory to all 
varties. The Hon. Baronet had also wished to leave this affair in the 

ands of government, but he would ask the Hon. Baronet, who hadbeen 
a member of the cabinet trom 1823 to 1830. why this question was not 
settled during his administration? (Hear, hear, hear.) It was quite, 


but like all the systems of the Hon. Bart., it was the stand-still system— 
hear, hear]—and which system bad left the business of the country in 
ts present state. [Cheers from the ministerial side.] The Hon. Ba- 
ronet had recently practiced it in his opposition to the Reform bill. The 
me of the arrangement of the Catholic question afforded him another 
vpportunity to practice it; he then came forward and pronounced as 
nugatory the arguments with which be had opposed it. And in the same 
way he now opposed an order in council which but eight years before 
he sanctioned. (Hear, hear.] He would support the motion. 

Sir R. PEEL would tell the Noble Lord that he had as much as he 
could do to attend to his duties as Secretary to the Colonies. [Cheers] 
It was perhaps more than the Noble Lord had intelleet to encounte: 
(The Uoen. Baronet was here called to order and he said that he was 
well aware that he was out of order, but it was the Noble Lord who first 
became personal; he did uot wish to be so.) That Noble Lord knew 
that the rules of the House, prevented his reply on matters irrelevant to 
the subject, or he would not have ventured his ungenerous attack. 

Lord SANDON observed, that the subject required the grealest pos- 
sible consideration, and perfectly concurred in the propriety of leaving 
itin the hands of government. Discussion of it in that House would 
only cause hope in one party and terror and tribulation to the other; 
whereas, ' mutual explanations an arrangement would be made satis- 
factory to all, 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, the West India | 


planters had acted under the laws of this country; and if any change 
were to be made in these laws the planters ought not to be left without 
the most ample remuneration for their losses. (Hear, hear. } 

Sir C. WETHERELL said the speech of Lord Althorp was neither 
one thing nor the other; it was in facta regular juggle to evade the ques- 
tion at issue. From old or young in office he never before had heard 
such a short and simple speech. Then as regarded the violent and in- } 
sulting speech of the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Howick), he (Sir C. 
Wetherell) could only say tha; it deserved the reprobation of all honest 
and honourable men. [ Hear, hear } It was said that bis Right Hon. 
Friend (Sie R Pee!) had acted slowly. Perhaps so; but no one could 
deny that he had acted wisely. With respect to the speech of the Hon. 
Member for Calne, he could only say that if the principles he laid down 
were acted upon, it would lead to a revolution in our colonies; and 
from such a revolution much greater mischief would follow than any 
man could honestly say at this time existed. No debate in this House 
would decide the question, and therefore he was anxious that it should be 
left in the hands of Government. { Hear, hear. } Under these circum. 
stances he would give his reluctant consent to the appointment of a com 
mittee upon this important subject, 

Mr. LIUME did not see how the Hon. Member for Weymouth (Mr. 
Buxton) could reasonably object to the amendment of the Noble Chan- 
cellorof the Exchequer, because be (Mr. Hume 
nothing more satisfactory could be stated, eithe 
vantage of the slaves or their proprietors. It would be idle. indeed. to 
speak of the immediate emancipation of the slaves, Fr odem. ne deubi 
was a great blessing; but the slave population ia our colonies were ni t 
- prepared for immediate aad unconditional, and indeed he might add 

or improper, emancipation. [Hear.] Ui the resolutions of May. Is23 
Were acted upon gradually, they would most probably effect great advan 
eo x s — they did so, would be compatible with the interests 
o re slay vt : } 
bel eat oa — — aa ~< ~ ~ ‘ .~ really could not 
Buston): they could dean rood: they might le as on. Friend (Mr. 
honest men intended to d 7 te by a) tl - “det ye dace 
’ ‘ deal fairly by each other, he would say that 


) was quite satisfied that 
ras to the interest or ad- | 





nothing but facts shouid be stated. ([Hear.] The great question now | 
was, how this House could add to the benefit of the planters and the 

freedom of the slaves? (Hear.] ‘That slavery had decreased in several | 
of the West India Islands no man could deny, although the Hon. Mem- | 
ber (Mr. Buxton,) in bis great zeal to carry a very praise-worthy object, | 
had said otherwise. He hoped, therefore, (he amendment would be | 
agreed to. , ' 

Mr. G. KNIGHT supported the amendment; and Mr. Evans said he 
would vote against it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL contended that the amendment was either super- | 
fluous or mischievous. 11 was superfiuous if it did wot commit the House | 
to compensation, and it was mischievous if it diddo so. The West In-| 
dians had no rizghtto compensation. All that the abolitionists required | 
was, that the West Iodia proprietors should cultivate their estates as 


( other proprietors did. Ali that the amendment went to produce was de- | 


lay. Against all delay he protested. The resolutions of 1823 had for | 
their object delay, and they had done their duty. Let the House at | 
onee embrace emancipation coupled with safety, and not cling to inhu- 
manity coupled with danger. The conntry had deelared against the 
present atrocious system of slavery, and if the present House of Com- | 
mons did not abolish it, there would soon be a House of Commons that | 


| would, | 
} 


Mr. BARING said the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who had just 


| sat down might have increased the excilement, already too great, but | 


he had added little or nothing to the materials for a just decision upon 
the highly important subject under consideration. It was very easy to 
indulge in noisy declamation, but doing so could do no good, and might | 
be highly mischievous. [Hear] [lis doctrine, however, was more in- | 


| telligible than that of the conscientious gentlemen who talked of com. | 


pensation but refused to give it. The colonial interests of the country 


| (great as they were) were now in the hands of the Hon. Member for 


Weymouth and those who acted with him, and if they so chose, the | 
West India colonies must be destroyed. Whenever that day came it 
would be a melancholy one for England. Not a seaport or a town in 
the whole country but would suffer. Look at the exaggerations resorted | 


ito. The tion. Member for Weymouth had stated that there was up- | 


watds of 2.000,000 of lashes given in the West Indies in one year. | 
Now, supposing that statement to be correct, there were 800,000 slaves, 
so that there were, on the average, two lashes and a half given in a year | 
toench slave. [A laugh, and “ Hear.” ] He noticed this, not because 
he defended lashes, but to show what extravagant notions people who 
call for abolition in general held. He decidedly thought that free la 
bour would be more advaatageous to the planter than slave labour; but 
he could not, as a practical man, conceal from himself the almost pal 
pable impossibility of arriving at once at free labour. [Hear, bear.}]  It| 
was very easy for persons to say slavery is an atrocious system—it is | 
adverse to Christianity, and it shail be done away with—but it was not | 
so easy to accomplish that dictum. He agreed with Mr. O'Connell | 
that very probably the next Houseof Commons would throw overboard | 


the House, they propose the adoption of a scale of d cording 
the quality of the sugar: mvs Gredipatd ae ” 

They “ earnestly recommend that the duties on rum be liberally considered b 
es House ; and they suggest the propriety of allowing rum to be rectified in 

ond ; 

B, They recommend that the enactment excluding mol 8 from distill 
and breweries be discontinued at the earliest moment at which its removal may 
be compatible with the policy of the country. 

C, They do not recommend any alteration in the law relative to the foreign im- 
portation of fish : , 

D. They dismiss the present consideration of a free intercourse with the United 
States: 

E. They recommend the repeal of tse duties on the importation of foreign 
manufactures in the Colomes : 

F. They do not think the restriction of the importation of Colonial produce to 
British ships affords any claim to relief, either by removal or compensation : 

G. They think that an abolition, or a commutation, of the duty of 44 per cent. 
collected in Barbadves and the Leeward Islands, would be very beneficial to the 
planter: 

' H. They “ forbear to recommend any alteration in the existing drawback.” 

The Committee poimt out that ‘he duties on cocoa, castor-oil, ginger, pimento, 
vinegar, and chicory, are susceptible of reduction : 

They recommend that the planters be allowed to refine their sugar in the Co- 
lonies ; and that, on the other hand, the British refiners be allowed the use of fo- 
reign sugar for exportation : 

From a consideration of the embarrassments under which West India proprie- 
tors labour, from encumbrances in the shape of Mortgages, and the accompany- 
ing high interest and inconveniences attached to them, the Committee “have 
been led to entertain a snggestion for advancing money trom the public treasury 
on the security of West India estates ;”’ but they ‘do not attempt to inquire nar- 
rowly into the practicability of such a measure of relief.” 


—>>— 
THE LATE SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


The death of Sir James Mackintosh, which we have already had the 
pain of announcing, has been deeply felt in the political world, as well 
as in the circles of literature and science. Sir James died in his sixty- 
sixth year, having been born in 1766. He wasa native of Inverness- 
shire, and though his parents were not of high station, he was of gentle 
blood, being nearly allied to the chief branch of the clan of Mackintosh. 
He was intended forthe profession of medicine, and studied at Edin- 
burgh with that view; and he had even taken a medical degree before 
he betook himself to the more congenial study of the law. He first be- 
came known to fawme by the publicaiion of the “ Vindicia Gallic,” in 
auswer to Barke’s celebrated book on the French Revolution. By this 
splendid work be at once achieved a reputation both brilliant and solid. 
At that period the sun of French liberty seemed to be rising in cloud- 
less tranquillity. Itsrays were cheering to all the friends of bumanity, 
and no signs were then appareng of the storms in which it was destined 
to set. Burke's sag’ _, in discerning those latent signs has been ap- 
plauded at the exspease oftruth. When the storm came, it was not from 
the quarter nor produced by the causes from which he prognosticated it: 
and any one who reads this celebrated controversy will find that the chi- 
valrous declamations of Burke are confused by his equally eloquent and 








the resolutions of 1823, and every other resolution of their predecessors. | far more logical antagonist. That the mysterious decrees of Providence 

(Hear, hear.] The consequence of carrying into effect the total aboli-| brought about a course of events which no human sagacity could have 

tion of slavery would be the expulsion of the whites from the colonies. | foreseen, isa circumstance which detracts nothing from the soundness of 
| If they should deal impradently with this question in would be inju- | Mackintosh’s reasoning. 


| rious to humanity. He should vote for the amendment of the Noble 
Lord. 

| Dr. LUSHINTON said that the colonial legislature had mocked the 
country with acode of laws, one article of which made it death for a 


| slave to strike a white man in self-defence. Another allowed any one | 


| to inflict fifteen lashes on a slave, and the owner or overseer might give 
| thirty-nine. If he wanted the means of creating a rebellion, and deluge 
| those islands with blood, he should say drive the negro to despair. He 
| was prepared to prove the negroes would work as free labourers, and 


| pay the expenses of the planter. He considered the present state of the | 


| negroes in St. Domingo as vastly improved, compared with the miseries 


| they endured previous to the insurrection. At that very moment the | 


| dearest relation he had inthe world was the owner of 400 slaves. Yet 
| he was an abolitionist from principle, and he knew that West India pro- 
| perty would be raised in value by the emancipation of the slaves. 
| Mr. BURGE defended the acts of the colonial legislators. He admit- 
| ted that a decrease was to be found in the negro portion of the West In 
dian population, bul that decrease was balanced, and even overbalanced 
by the increase of the creole portion of the population. Instead of enter- 
ing upon the question before the House as a minister of the Crown, the 
Noble Lord had proceeded to its calculation as a partisan, apparently 
determined to view the subject in one, and but one, point of view. 
{ Hear, hear.} He called on ministers, as advisers to his Majesty, to be 
cautious in their proceedings, and to watch over those interests on which 
the prosperity of many thousands of the King’s subjects were deeply, 
indeed entirely, dependent. If by one rash act those interests became 


| effected, with the Noble Lord and his colleagues in office, the responsibi- | 


| lity, and a heavy responsibility it would be, rested. 


for Weymouth, simply because he thought it much safer than that con- 
| tained in the amendment of the Noble Lord. [Hear.] 

Sir F. BURDETT would support the amendment in preference to the 
motion. 

Mr. Sergeant WILDE would support the motion—the amendment 
confounded two distinct questions. He would add to his resolution. 
“To consider the best means of granting relief to the planters without 
prejudice to the emancipation of the slaves.” 
assent to this, he would thus modify his motion. He could not give way 

| further, for he could not forget that there were 750,000 human beings in 
the utmost misery. 

| The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER did not fee! bound to 
extend his courtesy so much beyond that of the Hon. Gentleman: hy 
saw no reason to accede tothe motion. The House divided:—For the 
amendment, 163; for the motion, 90: majority against Mr. F. Bux- 
ton, 73. 

The following is the committee:—Lord J. Russell, Sir R. Peel, Sir J. 
Graham, Sir G. Murray, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. Burge, Mr 
Evans, Lord Sandon, Lord Howick, Lord Chandos, Mr. A. Jobnson, 
Mr. Marryatt, Mr. Bernal, Me. Holmes, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. F. Lewis, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Carter, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Hodges, 
Mr. Orde, Mr. Fazakerly, Mr. Alderman Thomson.—Agreed to. 


— 


COMMERCE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Abstract of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on | 


the Commercial State of the British West Indies. 

For the better elucidation of the Report we will divide it into three heads. 

1. The causes of their distress, 2. Their claim to compensation. 3. The 
mode of rehef pointed out by the Colonists, and the relief suggested by the 
Committee, 

First—The Committee state the causes of the distress to be, generally, 

That the selling price of sugar does not repay the cost of production : 

The abolition of the Slave Trade, unaccompanied by the abolition on the part 
of Foreign States; in consequence of which the foreign grower, by obtaining his 


| labourer at a cheaper rate, is enabled to undersel! the British grower: 


The agitation of the slave question in Great Britain, which has tended to di- 
minish the feeling of confidence of the West India proprietor in the security of 
his property, to check the investment of capital, and to increase the difficul y 
of effecting sales and mortgages. 

Secondly—The Committee allow the claim to compensation ; because the ex- 


| penses of cultivation have been increased by the regulations enforced by the Mo- 


ther Country respecting slaves, which have diminished the quantity of their /a- 
bour, and added to the expenses of cultivation ; which increase of expense is es- 
trmated by the West Indians at 22s. 93d. per cwt. 

Thirdly—The West Indians point out that relief might be afforded them by 

A. A reduction of the duty on sugar and rum. 

B. The rescindment of the act which forbids the use of molasses in distilleries 
and breweries : 

C. The permission to import fish from the United States, and from the Danish 
island of St. Thomas: 

D. A free intercourse with the United States, unrestricted by any protecting 
duties in favour of the Mother Country : 

E. The removal of the protecting duties in favour of British manufactures 

F. The abolition of the enactment which restricts the West Indians to British 
ships for the importation of their produce : 

G. The abolition of the duty of “44 per cent. collected in Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Islands on all produce shipped”: 

H. An additional drawback or bounty on exportation of sugar tothe Continent, 
calculated upon a duty exceeding by six shillings that which they actually pay.” 


W ith respect to the mode of rehef thus pomted out by the West Indians, the 
opinion of the Committee is as follows :— 


A. They recommend, 
revenue, or any general arrangement of finance may permit, the experiment of a 
re thon of duty onthe sugar of t mes, ca ated to increasc the consumy 
tron, may be made and in the ¢ t of s recommendauon be ng agree 


that at the earliest period at which cither the state or the 


y 


e. 


If the Noble Lord would | 


The publication of the “ Vindicia Gallice’’ obtained for the youthtul 
author great consideration among the Whigs, then led by i’ox, and, 
| though not in power, in the meridian of their splendour. He was thus 
| induced to establish himself in Londen; and delivered lectures on pub- 
lic law, at Lincolo’s Ion, which were highly valued, and contributed to 
| his advancement. During the short Whig Administration, he was em- 
ployed in the defence of Peltier, in the celebrated trial of that individual 
at the instance of the Chief Consul of France. His speech on that oc- 
| casion will descend to posterity among the finest specimens of English 
forensiceloquence. He was appointed Recorder of Bombay, and resided, 
we believe, about ten yearsin that settlement. The latter portion of his 
life has been devoted to the discharge of bis duties as a member of Par- 
| liament, and to literary pursuits. He had long been io a bad state of 
health: and it had been apprehended for some time, that his worn-out 
frame could not long contend with the complicated diseases under which 
ne laboured. ae J — : 
| Asa politician, Sir James Mackintosh has maintained a distinguished 
|} and most honourable character. He was a pure and consistent Whig; 
land he has firmly maintained the principles of Fox, precisely at their 
| original level, through all the ebbs abd flows of public opinion during his 
| long political life. In Parliament be was distinguished as a rhetorician, 
| notas aman of business. In these days this would be a small distine- 
tion. We may say, in the phrase of Burke, ‘‘the days of rhetoric are 
gone!” Rhetoric is little regarded among modern debaters. The only 
eloquence of substantia! powers consists of a strong array of facts, so 
| marshalled as to lead to irresistible eonclusions. These are ‘the thews 
and sinews” of the troops; the tropes and figures of the rhetorician are 
| regarded as merely their lace and embroidery. The most effectual elo- 


. | Mr. WARBURTON would support the motion of the Hon. Member | quence isthe eloquence of Joseph Hume ; and the most elaborate rhe- 
indeed it was far more easy to have settled it in 1823 than at present: | 


| torical efforts of a Burke, a Sheridan, or a Mackintosh, would not excite 
a smile if they adorned the maiden speech of an orator fresh from alma 
| mater. But, in those days, rhetoric was a powerful instrument, both in 

Parliament, and without its walls. Great questions were decided inthe 
House by this kind of intellectual gladiatorship ; and the same influence 
| which produced the decision made it be ratified by the nation. It is no 
disparagement, therefore, to the character of Sir James Mackintosh, to 
designate his Parliamentary eloquence by the epithet of rhetorical,—a 
quality which is preferred in common with the best and most powerful 
public speaking of his day. Its elaborate and ornate character, however, 
rendered it little adapted for daily use, and hence he exhibited it rarely, 
| and only on those great questions to which his mind was peculiarly turn- 
ed,—questions of general law, and constitutional right. Bat, on many 
| such‘oceasions,his speeches were as much distinguished for profundity of 
views, extent of learning, and force of argument, as for the finished elo- 
quence of their composition. : 

It is deeply to be regretted that Sir James Mackintosh bas left so few 
literary productions behind him. They consist, besides the “ Vindicie 
Gallicw,” of his published speeches,—of articles in different journals, 
chiefly in the Edinburga Review,—of his Dissertation on the History of 
Ethical Science, in the Encyclopedia Britannica,—and of bis History of 
England, which forms a part of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. The public 
has heard, for many years, of a great History of England, in which he 
was understood to be engaged; but we are inclined to believe that very 
little, if any, of this work, has been left by him. 

Asa man, his character was most amiable. He was benevolent and 
kind: and, in money matters, liberal and disinterested to a degree which 
is understood to have injured his fortune. In society his manners and 
conversation were fascinating. He beautifully united the philosopher 
with the man of the world, and added the accomplishments of the gen- 
tleman tothe attainments of the scholar. In his death, another of the 
few links is broken which connect us with a former age ;—an age which 
calls up many bright—we may almost call them romantic—essociations : 
and compared to which the times we live in do seem somew hat prosaic, 
notwithstanding the more substantial advantages hich we undoubtedly 
enjoy. 


' 


—— 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, May 31, 1852.—3d Dragoon Gds.: Li. C. Teesdale to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Peirse, who rets.; Lt. A. C. Sterling, from the 24th Ft. 
to be Lf. by pur. v. Teesdale —7th Do.: Ens. F. Blake, from the 37th 
Ft. to be Cor. by pur. v. Symons, prom.—Ist Drags: J. Chamberlain, 
Gent. Riding Master, to be Cor. without pur.—10th Light Drags.: Cor. 
G. A. F. Quentin to be Lt. by pur. v. Fitz Herbert. “ ho rets ; B. B. 
Mathew, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Quentin —3d Foot: Ens. pa 
Speedy to be Lt. without pur. v. Walker, dec. [dated May 23, 1832]; 
R. N. Magrath, Gent. to be Ens. v Speedy —Fth Do.; Ens. F. Bland 
from h. p. unatt. to be Ens. v. Baldwin, who exchs.—18th Do: Ens. F. 
Wigston to be Lt. by pur. v. Young, who rets.; Sir H. Darell, Bart. to 
he Ens. by pur. v. Wigston—2Ist Do.: Lt. W. J. King, from the Rh Ft. 
to be First Lt. v. James, who exchs.—24th Do. Ens. W. Spring to be 
Lt. by par. v. Sterling, app. to the 3d Drag. Gds.; Cc Bernard, Gent. 
to be Ens by pur. v. Spring.—37th Do: W. T. R. Powell, Gent. to be 
Ens. bv pur. ¥ Blake, appointed to the 7th Drag. Gds.—44th Do: Ens. 
T. R. Leighton to be Lt. by pur. v. M‘Queen, prom.; A Hoes. Gent. to 
he Ens. bv. pur. v. Leighton.—47th Do.: Brev. Lt Col. Gilbert Elliot. 
from the 29th Foot to be Captain v. Charles Thursby, who exchanges.— 
62d Do: Lt. J. G. Rawstorne, from h. p Chasseur Brittanniques to be 
Lt.. v. R. R. Williamson, who exchs.; Ens. H. W. Hassard, from the 
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Ist W. 1. Regt, to be Ens. v. Brown, app. to the RI Newfoundland Vet. = if the Whigs are moderate = RP. 2 ' 
Comp —66th Do: Lt. W. Gordon, from b. p. Unatt.,to be Lt. v. J. a —~ a, o — and judicious in their measures, we may 
Brennan, who excbs., rec. the diff 72d Do: Ens.J. Wade to be Lt. by ' ent of tranquillity. A general pacification of the country | 
ur., . Campbell, who rets.: Gent. Cad. GH. L. Wharton, from the | Yeuld be followed by a revival of trade in all the channels of aational 
Ri. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by par., v. Wede —8%b Do: First Lt.C. James, | industry, and peace and prosperity would follow as a matter of course 
6 ; ie Sid | ow ; ’ 
‘Ene pd rote hg fom kp ‘wane eee inane ea yg | We trust such will be the case, and that the Tears and predictions of the | 
62d Ft.—RI. Newfoundland Vet. Comps: Ens. D. W. Jervis, from bt. p. Opponents of the Bill will prove as baseless as the the fabric of a vision. 
10th Ft., dated May 31, 1832; and Ens. G. H. Brown from 62d Ft. v. But suppose that in the new election, which is to fellow the enact. | 
Copley, prom. in the RI. Af. corps—to be Ens. ment of the Bill, th il : f th vatry afit pa 
Dastteched.—Lt. S. M Queen, from the 44th Ft. to be Capt. of @) the giceo t d Ae ow vi . hey go feo es 
Comp. by pur.—Cor. R. H. Symons, from the 7th Drag. Gds. to be Lt. . contented and revolutionary spirit engendered by the late party 
of laf. by pur. leuds, the political unions, &c. should demaad from the new candidates 
Brevet.—Maj. A. Maclachlan, of the RI Art., to be Lt.-Col. in the | & Set of ultra and dangerous measures—what becomes of our tranquil: | 
Army. lity then? Is Lord Grey {to yield al 1 
Memoranda.—The date Of the prom. of Lt. c. Rintile to Wes Comp. Hin ra At or ti ways ii dall om that may be asked, 
and Ens. H A. Kerr to the Ltey. in the Ist Ft., is to be March 22, 1832, | perpetuate the discord between the people and the House of 
Peers! or will he draw some line beyond which he will net go? Our 











instead of May 18, 1832.—Capt. J. Scobie, late 4th Ri. Vet. Batt., has 
_) ee ~ pbs few, rig - — gt > mp ers | own opinion is, that we have seen the beginning, not the end of changes 
A.J. Mahon, fh. p. Ove » has Seen allowed to ret. from the service, VY | —ihe ball isin moti 3 . . » : . 

the sale of an Uuatt. Licy. All the above are dated Jane 1, 1859 he , ne tion, and will not be acre sted by schedules A & Band 

Foreign Office, June 1.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- & £10 qualification. All the great institutions, in our opinion, are on 
point Heary Stephen Pox, Esq. now his Majesty's Minister Plenipeten | the eve of mutation—and perhaps of destruction. The Tythes, Church 
tiary to the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, to be his Majesty’s | Property, Bench of Bishops, National Debt, and even the House of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of | p,, : " 

Brasil. ers, may soon become subjects of popular vengeance, ‘To talk of the 

The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint Hamilton Conservative principles of the Whigs is farcical, after their late attempt 
Charles James Hamilton, now Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at | force the King on the subject of making Peers. We always 
the Court ot France, to be his Majesty s Minister Plenipotentiary to the | thought the Whigs would,in every great emergency, stand by the grand 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. | land marks of the C : 28 : 

The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint Arthur Ashton, |" ” parks of t re | onstitution, and never suffer that beautilul fabric to be 
Esq. now Secretary to his Majesty's Legation at Rie de Janeiro, to be defaced or essentially injured by the ruthless hands of those who cannot 
a nag Ae 1+ p= wy be Embassy - 7~ Gaon ot France. ' combrehend its value. We thought too, that Whigs and Tories differed, 

e King has also been graciously pleased to appoint m. Gore, sot so much i eins ¢ Saye } : . : 
Ouseley, Esq. now attached to his Majesty’s legation at Wachingen, te ch in principle,as in their details of the usesof the Constitution 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at Rio de Janeiro, — 
Diedsa ai Wea Point, ~— Wednesda snaraina, the 11th tant, Pesbelin, Joltene - either branch of the Legislature by an abuse of the Royal Prerogative. 
Harrison, widow of the late Captain Robert M. Harrison, U.S. A., and daughter | The Tories, however, have been wofully deceived, and therefore can 
of the late Robert Nicholls Anchmuty, Esq. lace further d ! , : 
Twenty-five cents each will be given for the following numbers of the Albion: I A wP urther dependeace on a party which deals only in empty 
23, 29, 32, vol. 9, and Nos, 31 and 40 of vol. 10. | professions. 


—_— 
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Nor could we ever have supposed them capable of impairing the rights 




















4 . . Admitting then th: iri i iti 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 8 a 84 percent. g i that the spirit of the times demands the demolition, and 
a | reconstruction of our ancient and venerable institutions; and admitting 


TOE ah AI BULOI, | thatthe enactment of the Reform bill, and the power that instrament 


will give to the lower classes to send representatives to Parliament will | 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY, 14. 1832. 

















render such changes inevitable—it becomes a matter of important consi- 
: on ae : deration, what party should be placed at the head of affairs, to direct | 
We are in receipt of London papers to the 2ud of June. The report | and give efficacy to such changes. The Whigs we have before said. 
of the Reform Bill bad been brought up in the Lords and the third read- | have utterly and irretrievably lost themselves—their incapacity, weak- 
ing ordered for the 4th of the same month. The different clanses of | "°* aod obstinacy, and their ultimate attempt to strangle the House of | 
! , . . . 
the bill were moved and passed pro-lorma—the opposition having left the | Lords, must forfeit for them all their consistency and character as great 
party in the state. 
; : ? r | 
We are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that England would be 
means. safer in the hands of the more respectable portion of the Radicals 
The affairs of Portugal begin to assume a more portert aspect. The | than in those of the Whigs—we think that there is less animosity be- | 
following colloquy tovk place in the House of Commons on the | ‘weeo the Tories and Redicals than between the Tories and the! 
Ist of June :— Whigs; at all events, we know thet they would sooner cualesce 
Sir R. VYVYAN—I have a question to put to the Noble Lord the Se-| 0" many points of importance. The Radicals are more modern, 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in which [think the honour of the | more able, more resolute, and cleverer 
country is much interested. I have this day read a report in circulation, 
stating that an expedition had been fitted out from this country for Pur- | , enna the . 
tugal; and there is also an appointment in the last Gazette of a certain | ment and policy of the country. This, we think, is irovitable, and being 
Noble Lord to a special miss on to that country. Aslam one of those | so, had it not better be accomplished by able than by imbecile men? If 
who do not wish to interfere in the affairs of Portugal, and am most! 
especially averse to any warlike interference, [ cannot help expressing | 


field to their conquerors under the threat of a creation of peers. Such 
a course of legislation is mockery: still we hope the end will justify the 





men than the Whigs. 
We consider that certain great changes will be wrought in the govern- 


we must submit toa desperate amputation, let the operation be performed | 


by a bold and skilful surgeon. As an illustretion of what we wishto 


my surprise at an expedition of such magnitude having been sent out; : 
and I wish to ask whether its oject is to interfere in the affairs of Por- enforce, take the rise, progress, and termination of the Reform Bill—and | 
tugal; and whether either Lord William Russel or the officer commanud- | we ask this question. If a radical ministry bad been in office, would | 
ing the troops has ordersto interfere in any event? | they have bad that affair upon their hands eighteen months? Certainty | 
Lord PALMERSTON.—In reply to the question put to me by the | not, for they, by their energy, would have brought the matter to an issue 
Hon. Baronet, I beg to say, that I shall confine myselt to the statement | in three. Now, we ask, which would have been better for the coun- 
which | made on a tormer occasion—namely, that the Government had | try—the off hand mode of the radicals, or the lumbering vacilla- 
determined, and made known its determination to preserve a strict neu-| tion and procrastination of Lord Grey, which brought the na- 
trality in the contest that was daily expected to take place between the | tion to the verge of revolution, and burked the House of Lords? 
two Princes of the House of Braganza, so long as other Powers pre-| Again, Sir H. Parnell, awhig of the old school, was appointed secre-| 
served the same neutrality; but if other Powers did not preserve that tary of War. What was his first act? To deprive the army of its well | 
neutrality, then the Government would be prepared to act in such a| earned and well deserved brevet. What his second act? To allow | 
manner as it might think fitting for the interests and the dignity of the! Lord Grey's two boys who had never smelt powder, to be promoted 
country. As to the particular instructions which have been given to) over the heads of grey-headed officers, contrary to the express rules of | 
Lord William Russell and to the naval officer commanding the squad-| the service. Happly for the discontented and irritated army, Sir H- 
ron, [am persuaded that the House will feel that I should not be pro-| Parnell was removed and Mr. Hobhouse the radical reformer appointed | 
perly performing my duty, if I were to give to the Hon. Baronet any ex-| in hisroom; now mark the consequence—within one month Mr. Hob- | 
planations of those directions. [ Hear, hear. ] house wae complimented in Parliament on all sides for the able, vigo- 
From the reply of Lord Palmerston it is apparent that his Majesty's | rous, and upright discharge of the duties of bis office. The parallel 
| we know will hold good throughout, and we ere therefore decidedly of | 
that opinion which we have so deliberately stated above, } 





Government feel determined to act hostilely against any foreign nation | 
that may think proper to interfere in the approaching contest of the | ee 
House of Braganza. Now, it is well known that Spain is assuming a | CHOLERA IN CANADA. 

hostile attitude, and it is affirmed, moreover, that she hascollected on; The accounts from Canada are of a cheering nature—the disease is 
her Portuguese frontier an army of 22,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, for | diminishing in frequency and lessening in malignancy, and we soon hope 
the avowed purpose of assisting Don Miguel. Ithese statements be true, | to hear of itstotal cessation. The accounts from the upper province, al- | 
itis clear, that if Spain does not recede tromthe ground she has taken, though the disorder has appeared in many places, is not alarming. We | 
England must be speedily involved in war. There is a very strong | do not give the details, as we hope the speedy subsidenec of the calam- 
British squadron in the Tagus. 





| ity will shortly enable us to present the totals of all the casualities that 
We present to-day a sketch of the debate which took place in the | have occurred. 

House of Commons on Mr. Fowel Baxton's motion for slave emancipa- MONTREAL & QUEBEC. 

tion, and, upon the whole, congratulate our West India friends on its; We have Montreal papers to the 7th inst. and Quebec to the evening | 

result. The Committee appointed is not liable to objection, since it em- of the Sth. 


“ ; : The report of the Montreal Board of Health on the 7th inst. mentions | 
braces Mr. Burge, the Marquess of Chandos, and other leading friends 19 ney paab pa cholera during the 24 hours ending 8’clock P, M. of the | 


of the West Indies, as well as Sir R. Peel and some of the conservative | Gth, and 4 deaths. During the 24 hours ending & o'clock I. M. of the 
party. But the most important feature in the debate was the amend- ay 22 new cases, yr ° ri? the 4ib to ' ' 

-e , ; senate , At Quebec, from 8 o'clock A. M. onthe 4th to the same hour on the | 
aa. om red by'Lerd Althorpe one par of » Majesty's government, Sth, the number of admissions to the Hospitals wrs 10, deaths 8, remain- | 
wherein the words “ ultimate emancipation” were substituted for | ing 6. Total admissions from the begining, 819, deaths 514. This 
“« spcediest emancipation.” Every West Indian will readily comprehend | however, there is reason to believe, includes less than half the actual | 
the important distinction of these expressions, as one pledges itself to the | deaths by Cholers. Phe Quebec Mercury of the Sth contains the ae: | 

tual number of deaths by Cholera, as taken from the registers of the | 

‘ ‘ Clergy. From the 8th ofJune (the day on which the desease first ap- | 
The London Courier, we are happy to find, has at length fairly taken peared) to the 3rd July, the number of such deaths, was 1421, which | 
ground in behalf of the islands; and that paper has distinctly recognized estimated the population at 37.562, including 10,000 emigrants, is one in 
the doctrine of—compensation before emancipation, and continuesto en- 19 5-14ths of the inbabitants. hi ‘oe rans 
force it in very able and well written articles. Sev leadi From the Quetee Mercury, July Sth. 

: y pi , everal of the lesding Satement showing the Number of interments and actual Deaths from Chol 
London jcurnals have taken a similar course. iA 


era at Quebec, irom the Oth June, (the dey on which the malady first 
The Report of the Committee on the state of the trade of the West appeared,) to the Jrd July, taken from the Registers kept by the 





system of Mr. Canning, aud the other to that of the anti-slavery society. 





Indies, an abstract of which we also present, is upon the whole favour Clergy _ewe 
able ; and we trust the day is fast approaching when the value of these | Quebec Bt. Roch mt. Baek Total 
i . : al . , , | Catholics. | Catholics. | Protestants. 
colonies, and the long and patient sufferings of the Colonists will be | - —— - - ee - 
known to their fellow subjects througbout the British isles. ‘ the path 20 ! 412 |__ 1.431 | 
oinatent | Population of Quebec by census of last Summer, 27,000 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ENGLAND. Estimated strangers (probably exeeeding the reality 10,000 
ns * Ny { 
As it is now almost morally certain that the Reform Bil! passed the | 37 S2 


jo of Deaths to Population—1 in 19 2-14ths. 
House of Lords on the 4th ult., and instantly received the Royal assent: | Ratio o I 


it becomes a matter of serious enquiry how far the measure will be at- | 





The Reports of the Board of Health, forthe city, we give below, as | 
tended by the happy effects claimed for it by its friends. Should the} well as the total of cases and deaths from the commencement, distin- 
great healing measure, as it is called, terminate happily, we may expect, | guishing these which take p'ace in private practice from those which are 
after illuminations and rejoicings have taken place, that the great body conveyed to the four diff rent hospitals. We also distinguish those 
of respectable reformers will return to their private occupations, and al 


that occur at Bellevue, which comprize a large portion of all the cases | 
low the government to mature such measures of ulterior reform as the leet down, and nearly half the deaths. Our renders at a distance must 
b 


new Parliament may enable them to bring forward. If such be the result \ separate these at Bellevue, and keep them distinct from the town cases 
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as Bellevue is a considerable distance from the city ;all the cases which 
occur there originate onthe spot. To ascertain the exact extent of the 
disease in the city, it is only necessary to estimate those in pri- 
vate practice, and those of the four different hospitals, established 
by the Corporation, The cases in the city then, for yesterday, 
are only 66 ; deaths 32. Now, when we consider that 9 10ths, or 19 20ths 
of this namber of sufferers consists of the intemperate and dissolute—the 
degree of mortality is certainly small. We again repeat that there is no 
danger in approaching the cily—that respectable and well conducted citl- 
zens have nothing to fear—ihat nine out of ten have the premonitory 
or rather admonitory symptoms, and thet nine out of ten so attacked 
can be saved, if their constitutions and their attending physicians will 
give them fair play. 

The mortality at Bellevue 's afflicting to humanity, and some decisive 
measures seem indicated to arrest the awful progress of death at 


that place. Lf it were possible fo remove all the healthy inmates from 
the building, even if they were encamped on the elevated ground in the 
vicinity, it would, in our opinion, arrest the progress of the morta- 


lity. The disorder seems to bave established its Head Quarters in 


that devoted receptacle, and nothing but a speedy emigration caa 
save thase which death seems to have marked for its prey For (wo 
or three days the cases averaged fifty. and the deaths trom twenty to 
twenty-five "Now this is one new case for ever half hour, and one death 
for every hour. Fear, it is admitted on all hands, powerfully augments 
the disease, both in frequency and fatality ; what, then, must be the con- 
sequence ina crowded building, where a fellow creature is, before the 
eyes of hundreds, hurried into eternity every sixty minutes ? 


General Review.—The first death which occurred in this city by malig- 
nant cholera, was at No. 75 Cherry Street, on Wednesday, tue 27th 
June. Before Saturday nicht, the 30th, four persons residing in that 
house had died. On Saturday or Sunday, two men died of the disease 
at 15 James slip, after afew hours ness. Previous to Sd July, there haa 
been 12 cases and 1] deaths, it different aod distant sections of the city. 
On the 3d, there were 5 cases and 3 deaths. On the 4th, the existence 
of the disease was officially announced by the Board of Health. On the 
Sth, they commenced reporting a list of cases and deaths. The numbers 
reported from that time to this are as follows 
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‘The Earl and Countess of Belmore, were released from their unplea- 
sant detention of Quarentine, on Tuesday, when they came up to town 
and took lodgings at the City Hotel. They have since proceeded on a 
short excursion up the river, and will return on Saturday and sail 
for England io the fine new packet ship Philadephia on Monday. The 
prevailing epidemic and other cireumstances we tinderstand have in 
duced the noble visiiers to abridge the duration of their visit to this 
country, and they will therefore, forego their intention of visiting Bos- 
ton, Niagara, the Canadas, &c. The party we are happy to learn are 
in excellent health. 

Mrs. Bankhead, the lady of Mr. Bankhead, his majesty'’s Chargé a, 
Washington, will also return to Eoglend in the Philadelphia, 

Hl. M. Ship Sparrowhawk, Capi. Currie, still remains in port, she 
sails we understand on Sunday for Halifax. H. M. Sloop Blossom, 
Capt. Owen, which is employed in surveying the Bahama coasts, will 
again immediately to resume ber duties. 


Boundary.—\t will be seen by the following paragraph from the Na- 


| tional Intelligencer, that the Senate of the United States have rejected 


the award of the King of the Netherlands in relation to the Northeastern 
Boundary; and that the settlement of that long agitated question is as 
remote as ever. 


Washington, July 11.—Maine Bouudary Question.—In the Senate 
yesterday, the injunction of secrecy was removed from the proceedings 
which bave been hadin relation to the Maine Boundary question. The 
Message of the President, transmitting to the Senate the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, as arbitrator between the United States and 
Great Britain on that question, was, it appears, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign relations, who made a report, strongly rec oe iis ac- 
ceptance, and concluding with a resolution made to that effect. On mo- 
tion, that resolution was amended, by inserting the words ‘ two thirds 
of the Senate coneurring,”’ or words to that effect. The resolution, as 
thus amended, was rejected. So the award has not been accepted, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. A resolution was subsequently 
passed. by a majority of the Senate, approving the institution of further 
negociations on the subject. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Francis Thompson, of thie 
city, which took place on Monday nigit last, of bilious cholic, in the 
hOth yearofhisege. Mr. Thompson was an Englishman, and member 
of the Society of Friends, and as a merchant, of unimpeachable integrity, 
and a most estimable individual im private life, he is generally regretted. 
In 1819 Mr. Thompson, in conjunction with Messrs. Isaac Wright, and 
others, established the first line of Liverpool packets, the noblest feature 





of which was, that these vessels should sail on a given day without fail. 


This punctuality was a desideratum in nautical aod commercial affairs, 
and from it bas sprung much of the commercial prosperity enjoyed b 
this city. It should never be forgotten that the beautiful queker prinei- 
ple of “keeping their word” introduced the very beneficial change we 
have adverted to. 
We have much pain in making the following extract from the Halifax 


papers—but add, nevertheless, oar testimony to the many virtues of the 





deceased :— 


Died, Sanday last, Jone 3rd, Jared 1. Chipman, Req. in the 44th 


| year of his age; one of the Judges of H. M. Inferior Court; a gentleman 


whose candour and integrity well fitted him for the performance of the 
highly important and responsible duties of his situation,— whose amiable 
and gentlemanly manners, endeared him to a numerous circle of friends, 
—and whose paternal and domestic virtues, render his death an irrepa- 
rabie loss to bis aMicted family. 





No 2 of the Cape Breton Herald, published at Sydney, has reached 
us, and it being the first public journal ever Lona in that island, we 
cordially welcome its appearance. Its exterior appearance is very re 
spectable, and ils internal arrangement, style of composition, &c. indi- 
cate that it ts in the hands of judicious persons. We were gind to see an 
article on the 3d page devoted to the internal state and capatvilities of the 


| country, and conjure the editor to persevere in endeavcuring to make 


known the nature, extent, and resources of the valuable island be inha- 
bits. A large portion of the interior is still a terra incognita, aod rests in 
the same depths of primeval silence as when discovered by the early 
voyagers. 

Ve have before us a Poem, in five Cantos, on the “Origin and 
Course of Intemperance.” 11 is from the pen of Mr. John Thomas, for 
meriy editor of the Boston Examiner. Apart from the interest of the 
subject the poem contains some bold fights and much poetic fancy. 

Mrs. Trollope’s work on the United Siases, bas been re-printed in 
this city, and is for sale by most of the booksellers. 
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; of five-and-twenty years. While egein, for a man of true greatness, 
From the New Monthly Magazine. ki ith spiritual impt is, two centuries is no uncommun 
In the obituary of these 7 | stands one article of quite peculiar im. pat og oar = ia fans of oneh. there tore been men whose im- 
port; the time, and place, and particulars of which will have to be often | pulses bad not completed its developement till after fifteen hundred 
repeated, and re-writtea, pe a po yong wend = wi ae Wei. years; and might, herhaps, be seen still individually subsistent after two 
turies; thes, namely, that Jobana olfgang von Goethe diced a © | thousand. 
mar, on the Z2ud of March 1532. [i wasaboutelevenin the moroing:) — But, as was once written, “though our clock strikes when there is a 
“he expired,” says the record, * without any apparent suffering having, change from hour to hour, no hammer in the borologe of time peals 


afew minutes previously, called for paper for the purpose of WHINE, | through the universe to proclaim that there is a change from era to era.” | 


and expressed his delight at the arrival of spring.” A beautiiul death: Phe true beginning is oltenest unnoticed, and annoticeable. Thas do 
like that of a suldier found faithful at his post, and in the cold band bit) men go wrong in their reckoning; and grope bither and thither, not 
arms still grasped! The Poet's last words area greeting of the H€W- Knowing where they are, ia what course their history runs. Within 
awakened Earth; Lis last movement is to work at bis appointed task. | this fast century, for instance, with its wild doings and destroyings, what 
Beautiful; what we might call a Classic sacred death; i t were HO! hone, grounded in miscalculation, ending in disappointment! How 
rather an Elijah-translation,—in a chariot, not of fire and terror, but of | many world-famous vietories were gained and lost, dynasties founded 
hope and solt vernal sunbeams! It was at Frankfort on (be Mayan, on | and subverted, revolutions accomplished, constitutions sworn to; and 
the 28th of August 1749, that this man entered the world; and HOW, ever the ‘new era’’ was come, wes coming, yet still it came not, but 
gently welcoming the very birth-day of his eighty second spring, be | the time continued sick! Alas, all these were but spasmodic convul- 
closes his eyes, and takes farew ell, ; _ | gions of the death-sick time ; the erisis of cure and regeneration to the 

So, then, our Greatest has departed. That melody of life, with itS) time was not there indicated. The real new era was when a Wise Man 
cunning tones, which took captive ear and heart, has gone silent; the | came into the world with clearness of vision, and greatness of soul tu 


heavenly force that dwelt here victorious over so much, is here no accomplish this old high enterprise, amid these new difficulties, yet | 


longer; thas far, not farther, by speech and by act, shall the wise MAN gonin: A Life of Wisdom. Such aman became, by Heaven's preap- 
utter himself forth. The End! What solemn meaning lies to thet pointment, in very deed, the Redeemer of the time. Did he not bear 
word, as it peals mournfully through the soul, when a living F pocae has the curse of the time? He was filled fall with its scepticism, Lilterness, 
passed away! Ali now is closed, irrevocable ; the changetul life-pie-) potlowness, and thousandfold contradictions, till his heart was like to 

re, growing daily into new coherence, under new touches and hues, treeak: but he subdued all this. rose victorious over this, and manifoldly 
ture, @ Us y ) 


has suddenly become completed aud unchangeable; there as itlay, it is by word and act showed others that come after, how to do the like. | 


dipped, from this moment, in the wether of the Heavens, and shines trans- Honour to him who first, “through the impassable, paves a road!" 
figured, to endure even so—forever. Time, nnd Time's empires stere, | Such indeed is the task of every great man; nay, of every good man in 
ps sera rg yet not without their geandear! The week-day MAN, one or tie other sphere, since goodness is greatness ; and the good man, 
who was as one of us, has put on the garment of Eternity, and become | high or humble, is ever a martyr, and “spiritual hero that ventures for- 
radiant and triumphant; the Present is all at once the Past; Hope is | ward into the gulf for our deliverance.” The guif into which this man 
suddenly cut away, and only the backward vistas of Memory remain, | ventured, which he tamed and rendered habitable, was the greatest and 
shone on by a light that proceeds not from this earthly san most perilous of all, wherein truly all others lie included: The whole dis- 

The death of Goethe, even for the many hearts that personally loved tracted Existence of Man is an age of Unbelief. Whoso lives, whoso with 
him, is not a thing to be lamented over; is to be viewed, in hisown SP | earnest mind studies to live wisely in that mad e!ement, may yet know, 
rit, as a thing full of greatness and sacredness. “ For all men it ts ap- perhaps too well, what an enterprise was here ; and for the Chosen of our 
wp once to die.” ‘To this man the fall measure of a mats lite had time, who could prevail in that same, have the higher reverence, and a 
yeen granted, and a course and task such as to only afew in the whole gratitude such as can belong to no other. 
generations of the world; what else — we hope or eo - He How far he prevailed in it, by what means, with what endurances and 

. »¢ ne » . t, ‘having fintsh- 4 ’ ; . 
woke y a be « alled ar ~" - yd orhane, pers a yo pon eay achievements, will in due season be estimated: the data are now all rea- 
7 7 r P ° ‘ ‘ ° 
Pp he ve p med tem eat he 3 tor, wee tthe he fe “ft = alee wae re A 1 dy; those Volumes called Goethe's Works will receive no farther addi- 
A yo Pr, . , +” : . . *_@ . ‘ 
ae go oat y : a renter | tion or alteration; and the record of bis whole spiritaal Endeavour lies 
going down. For, indeed, as the material Sun isthe eye and revealer : A ‘ ld read it rigt 
: ‘ae , , > : os . | written there,—were the man or me. but ready who could read it right- 
of all things, so is Poetry, so is the World Poet, in a spiritual sense ; | : : : : 
: te fh ion : blem | '¥! A glorious record; wherein be that would understand himself and 
Goethe's life, too, if we examine it. is well represented in that emblem é ! , s 
: io th d his environment, and struggles for escape out of darkness into light, as 
of asolar Day. Beautifully rose our summer sun, gorgeous in the re , 4 . $ 
, ~ . hich | for the one thing needful, will long thankfully study. For the whole 
fervid East, scattering the spectres and sickly damps (ot both of which | ath as : he 
; ae chaotic time, what it has suffered, attained, and striven after, stands 
there were enough to scatter):—strong, benignant in bis nvon-day clear- | . - A : 4 : 
; : & al imaged there; interpreted, ennobled into poetic clearness, From the 
ness, walking triumphant through the upper realms; and now, mark, also | ° , : , ie 
> o Page ; s “et | passionate longings and wailings of “* Werter,” spoken as from the heart 
how he sets! So stirlt cin Held: anbetungsvoll! “ So dies ahero; sight) : : ; ” 
/ ~*~ of all Europe; onwards through the wild unearthly melody of “ Faust 
to be worshipped !"'— 

And yet, when the inanimate, material Sun has sunk and disappeared, 
it will happen that we stand to goze into the still glowing West; and 
here rise great, pale, motionless clouds, like coulisses or curtains, to 
close the Mame-theatre within; and then, in that deathpause of the Day | 
an unspeakable feeling will come over us: it is as if the poor sounds of | 
Time, those hammerings of tired Labour on his anvils, those Voices of 
simple men, had become awful and supernatural; as if in listening, we | 
could hear them “mingle with the ever-pealing tone of old Eternity.” 
Tn such moments the secrets of Life lie opener to us; mysterious things 
flirt over the soul; Life itself seems holier, wonderful, and fearful. How 
much more when our sunset was of a living sun; and us bright counte- 
nance and shining return to us, not on the morrow, but “no more again, 
atall, forever!’ In sucha scene, silence, as over the mysterious-great, 
is for him that has some feeling thereof, the fittest mood. Nevertheless | 
by silence, the distant are not brought into communion; the feeling of | 


of * Meisters Lebrjahce,”’ and the German Hafiz,—what an interval; 
and all enfolded in an etherial music, #s from unknown spheres, harmo- 
niously uniting all! A long interval; and wide as well as long: for this 
wasauniversal man. History, Science, Art, human Activity under eve- 


ltalian lifeinhis * Benvenuto Cellina;” nothing escaped him, nothing 


nuineness of whatsoever he did; his hearty, idiomatic way: simplicity 
with loftiness, and nobleness, and aerial grace. Pure works of art, com- 
pleted with an antique Grecian polish, as “ Torquato Tasso,” as “ Iphi- 
genie; Proverbs; *Xenien;” Patriarchal Sayings, which, since the 


homely depth lie often the materials for volumes. 


DEATH OF GOETHE. ' || whole virtue suddenty, and thunder himself out and silent, in a spece 


| (like the spirit-song of falling worlds); to that serenely smiling wisdom 


ry aspect; the laws of light, in his “ Farbenlehre;” the laws of wild | 


that be did not look into, that he did not see into. Consider too the ge- | 


| between these two should be his own final rest. In life they were 
| united, in death they are not divided. The unwearied Workman now 
rests from his labours; the fruit of these is left, growing, and to grow. 

His earthly years have been numbered and ended: but of his activity 
(for it stood rooted in the Eternal) there isno end. All that we mean 
| by the higher Literature of Germany, which is the higher Literature of 
| Europe, already gathers round this man, as its creator; of which grand 
| object, dawning mysterious on a world that hoped not for it. who is 
there that can assume the significance and far-reaching influences? 
The Literature of Europe will pass away; Europe itself, the Earth itself 
will pass away: this little life-boat of an Earth, with this its noisy crew 
of a Mankind, and alt their troubled History, will one day have 
vanished, faded like a cloud-speck from the azure of the All! What 
then isman? What then is any man? He endures but for an hour, 
and is crushed before the moth. Yet in the being and in the w orking of 
a faithful man is there already (as all faith, from the begiuning, gives as- 
surance) a something that pertains not to this wild death-element of 
Time; that triumphs over Time, and is, and will be, when Time shail be 
no more. 


| And now we turn back into the world, withdrawing from this new 
made grave. The man whom we love lies there: but glorious, worthy; 
and his spirit yet lives in us with an authentic life. Could each 
here vow to do his little task, even as the Departed did his great 
one: in the manner of a true man, not for the Day, but for Eternity! 
To live, as he counselled and commanded, not commodiously in the 
| Reputable, the Plausible, the Ilalf, but resolutely in the Whole, the 
| Good, the True: 


‘Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut zu le leben!” 








*YLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York has the gratification to inform his 
b numerous friends at a distance that he did sell in the lottery drawn 11th Ju- 
| ly, Comb, 10, 21, 24, $10,000, and in the lottery before 19, 20, 63, $20,000, thus 
proving beyond contradiction that all the capitals are to be found at his office, 
| $7” My country friends will further observe that all orders must only be sent 
to Sylvester, 130 Broadway, N. Y., whois regularly licensed by the state, and 
sells the original tickets, Sylvester will remain at his post all summer, whatever 
the panic may be, and thus be enabled to supply his friends with fortunes. Let- 
ters by mail inclosing a remittance will meet the same attention as on personal 
application. Ij” A New York lottery will be drawn every Wednesday during 
the year. [July 14. 








TOTICE.—Mr. Seager, artist, ftom London, respectfully advertises the 
} public, that he has arrived in the city, for the purpose of taking like- 
} nesses in a beautiful style of bronze, for one dollar each. He recommends those 
| who may wish to take advantage of this opportunity of procuring a just resem- 
blance im his forcible and peculiar style, to make an early application at Bourne’s 

| 359 Broadway. {July 7.] 


| FYNO CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for sale his valuable Mills and 
| other property in this village. For more particulur information apply to 
| W. Proudfoot, Esq., York; J Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; John McAulay, 
Esq., Kingston; T. M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co.,, 
Montreal ; James Bel! Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; at the Albion Office, New York, 
| and to the subscriber on the premises, W. B. ROBINSON, 
| Newmarket, near Yor k, U. C arch 24—tf, 
| 500 REW ARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es 
$5 daile & Co., Bankers in London, has sbsconded, hav mg in bis pos 
| session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other M oneys, the pro 
| perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension o 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
| application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
ork. 
The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 
jacket. 
y The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been im his pos- 
session when he absconded; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 


’ 














Hebrew Scriptures were closed, we know not where to match; in whose | No, 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 5000. 


8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
042, * 13th “ do. 200 


To measure and estimate all this, as we said, the time is notcome;| 4; jg supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 


each is without response from the bosom of bis brother. There are now, | ® centary hence will be the fittertime. He who investigates it best will! Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 


what some years ago there were not, English hearts that know some ) find its meaning greatest, and be the readiest to acknowledge that it | liberally rewarded, 


thing of what those three words, “ Death of Goethe,” mean: to such | transcends him. st the reader have seen, before he attempt to oversee. 


men, among their many thoughts on the event, which are not to be trans | A poor reader, in the mean while, were he, who discerned not here the 
| 


lated into speech, may these few, through that imperfect medium, prove 
acceptable. 

es Death." says the Philosopher, “is a commingling of Eternity with ancient things, institutians, religions, forgotten nobienesses, made alive 
Time; in the death of a good man, Eternity is seen looking through | again by the breath of Genius, lie here in new coherence and incipient 
Time.” With such a sublimity bere offered to eye and beari, it is not | union, the spirit of Art working creative through the mass: that chaos, 
unnatural to look with new earnestness before and behind, and ask, | ‘oto which the eighteenth century with its wild war of hypocrites and 
What space in those years and wons of computed Time, this man with sceptics had reduced the Past, begins bere once more to be a world. 
his activity may influenve; what relation to the world of change and | This, the highest that can be said of written books, is to be said of these: 
mortality, which the earthly name Life, he who is even now called to | there is in them a new time, the prophecy and beginning of a new time, 
the Immortals has borne and may bear he corner-stoue of a new social edifice for mankine is laid there ; firm- 

Goethe, it is commonly said, made a new era in Litereture ; a Poetic | ly, as before, on the natural rock; far-extending traces of a ground-plan 
era began with him, the end of ulterior tendencies of which are yet no- we can also see, which future centuries may go on to enlarge, amend, 
wise generally visible. This common saying is a true one, and troe and work into reality. These sayings seem strange to some; neverthe- 
with a far deeper meaning than, to the most, it conveys. Were the less they are not empty exaggerations, but expressions, in their way, of a 
Poet but a sweet sound and singer, solacing the ear of the idle with | belief, which is not now of yesterday; perhaps when Goethe has been 
pleasant songs, and the new Poet one who could sing his idle, pleasant | read and meditated for another generation, they will not seem so 
song to a new air, we should account bim « small matter, and his per- | strange. 
formance small. Bat this man, it is not unknown to many, wasa Poet | Precious is the new light of Knowledge which our teacher conquers 
in such a sense as the late generations have witnessed no other; as it is, | for us; yet small to that new light of Love which also we derive from 
in this generation, a kind of distinction to believe in the existence of, in | hin: the most important element of any man’s Performance is the Life 
the possibility of. The true Poet is ever, as of old, the Seer; whose eye | he has accomplished. Under the intellectuse! union of man and man, 
has been gifted to discern the godlike mystery of God's universe, and | Which works by Precept, lies a holier union of affection, working by 
decipher some new lines of its celestial writing: we can still call him a | Example; the influences of which latter, mystic, deep-reaching, all-em- 
Vates and Seer; tor he sees into this greatest of secrets “the open secret; | bracing, can still less be computed. For Love is ever the beginning of 
hidden things become clear; how the future (both resting on Eternity) | Knowledge, as fire is of tight; works atso more in the manner of fire. 
is but another phasis of the Present; thereby are his words in very truth 
prophetic, what he has spoken shall be done. 

It begins now to be everywhere surmised that the real Force, which 


good man; that he himself learned; in the school of experience had 
striven, and proved victo:ious. To how many hearts languishing, righ 
io this world all things must obey, is Insight, Spiritual Vision, and De- | dead, in the airless dungeon of Unbelief(a true vacuum and nonentity), 
termination. The Thonght is parent of the Deed, nay, is living soul of | has the assurance that there was such a man, that such a man was still 
it, and last and continual, as well as first mover of it; is the foundation, | Possible, come like tidings of great joy! He who would learn to recon- 
and beginning, and essence, therefore, of man’s whole existence here | cile Reverence with Clearness, to deny and defy what is false, yet be- 
below, In this sense, it has been said, the worp of man (the uttered lieve and worship what is true; amid raging factions, bent on what is 
thought of man) is still a magic formula, whereby he rules the world either altogether empty, or has substance in it only for a day, which 
Do not the winds and waters, and all tamultuous powers, inanimate and | stormfully Cony ulse and tear hither and thither a distracted, expiring sys- 
animate, obey him? A poor, quite mechanical, Magician speaks,—and | ‘em of society, to adjust himself aright; and, working for the world, and 
fire-winged ships cross the ocean at bis bidding. Our mark, above all, | 'o the world, keep himself unspotted from the world,—let him look 
that “raging of the nations,” wholly in contention, desperation, and | here. This man, we may say, became morally great, by being in his 
dark chaotic fury; how the meek voice of a Hebrew Martyr and Re- | OW age, what in some other ages many might bave been: a genuine 
deemer stills it into order, and asavage Earth becomes kind and beauti-| Man. His grand excel'ence was this, that he was genuine. As his pri- 
ful, and the “ habitation of horrid cruelty” a temple of peace. The | Mery faculty, the foundation of all others, was Intellect, depth and 


true sovereign of the world, who moulds the world like soft wax, aceor- ; force of Vision; so bis primary virtue was Justice, was the courage to. 


ding to his pleasure, is he who lovingly sees into the world ; the “inspired be just. A giant's strength we admired in him ; yet a strength ennobled 
Thinker,” whom in these days we name Poet. The true sovereign is | '"'0 softest mildness; even like that “silent rock-bound strength ofa 
the Wise Man. world,”’ on whose bosom, that rests on the adamant, grow flowers. The 

However, as the Moon, which can heave up the Atlantic, sends not | ge" tin 
in her obedient billows at once, but gradually; and, for examples, the | invincible. A completed Man: the trembling sensibility, the wild en- 
Tide, which swells to-day on our shores and washes every creek, rose in thnsiasm of » Mignon, can assort with the scornful world-mockery of a 


authentic radiments of that same New Era, whereof we have so often 
had false warning. Wondrounsly, the wrecks and pulverised rubbish of 


That Goethe was a great teacher of men means already that he was a | 


gentlest ot hearts was also the bravest; fearless, unwearied, peacefully | 





ideals, 
N ISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, in monthly volumes, 
1 with superb engravings, uniform in size and appearance with the Waverley 
| Novels and Lord Byron’s Life, and Works. To be completed m 18 Monthly 
olumes. 
The Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth. The Drawings to illustrate this 
attractive edition of the most engaging writer of the age, are wholly by Harvey, 
and engraved by Charles Rolls Goodall, H. Robinson, Bacon, &c., in the most 
| finished style of excellence ; cach volume to contain a Frontespiece and Vignette , 
| and the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured and embossed for the purpose, 
and lettored in gold. 
| ‘To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and give to native 
character allits humour and truth. Mr. Harvey visited mary of its districts, and 
has thus been able to introduce mto his talented sketches, living character, and 
| mach of the wild and beautiful scenery of the country *,4*Sir Walter Scott, in 
his genera! preface to the first volume of the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to 
| Miss Edgeworth’s writings with such valuable testimony to her merits, and her 
long established fame, the publishers have beer urged to place an edition of her 
| Works, in form and size, by the side of the most popular book that was ever 
| published, 
| “ Withoot being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, pa- 
thetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works of my accom- 
| plished friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own country, of 
| the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ire- 
| land—something which migist introduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom, 
in amore favourable light than they had been placed hitherto, and tend to pro- 
cure sympathy for their virtues and indulgence for their foibles.” 
| The whole of the works have undergone a careful revision and correction by the 
} 
! 





Author. 
The first volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls, lust: ated with 
fine engravings by H. Bobinson and 1. Cook, will be shortly published, price $1 25. 
London: printed for Balkiwin and Cradock, Paternester-row, and Wm. Jack- 
son, New York. 
Specimens of this work may be seen, and subscriptions will be received, at 
[June 16. tf.) CHARLES DE BEHR’S Store, 102 Broadway. 


eer vere eRe S: Sibi ay veaetit sd 
} NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters | Days of sailing from, Days aprotnatoee 
New York. avre. 


| No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jurel ,Oct. \ Mar.20,July 20,Nov. 2¢ 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson.| ** 10, ** 10, * 1) Ap'l. lAug. 1,Dec. 13 
3, Havre, Depeyster, ‘* 20, -* 20, ** 29) "30 "73 10 
| 1. Erie, J.Funk, (Marchi,July 1,Nov.!) ‘'20 ''20 ™ 9@ 
| 2. Albany. Hawkins, | ** 10, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Heari lv. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ‘* 20, ** 20) "10 "16 *'' 10 
1. Prance, 'E. Funk, Ap’). 1,Aug.1,Dec. i "ss »- ap 8 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell, ** 10, * 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
| SB. Preceelstet (3.8. Pell.{ ** 90, 4* 20 ** 90) "° 10 "10 * 10 
| 1. Rhone. |Hathaway May 1, Sept.i.Jan. 1) ‘' 20 "' 20 ** Qu 
! 2. Formosa, W.B.Orne, ** 16, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 2 
| 3. Manchester weiderholdt! « 2&0, ** 20, ** 20 "fo 6°! 6 Ne 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Hayre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
| beds, bedding, Wine, and stores of every drecription. 
No.1. Covsignecs at Havre, Ronaffe, Boiegerard, and Co. 
2. o, do E. Quesnel, L'aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J 
| y- Boyd, No. 49 Wall at, Consignees at Havre. Pitray, Viel, and Co. 
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the bosom of the great ocean (astronomers assure as) eight-and-forty 
hours ago; and indeed ail world-movements, by nature deep, are by na- 
ture calm, and Tow and swell onwards with a certain majestic slowness 
—#0, too, with the impulse of a Great Man, and the effect he has to ma. 
nifest on other men. To such a one we may grant some generation or 
two before the celestial impulse he impressed on the world will aniver- 
sally proclaim itself, and become (like the working of the moun,) if still 
not intelligible, yet palpable, to all men; some generation or two more 
wherein it bas to grow, and expand, and envelope all things, before it 


can reach its acme; and thereafter mingling with other movemeatsand | 


new impulses, at length cease to require a specific observation or desig- 


| Mephistopheles; and each side of many-sided life receives its due | NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


from him. Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysof eariing from 
Goethe reekoned Schiller happy that he died young, in the fall vigour | New York. 1 Liverpool . 
of his days; that we could “ figure him as a youth for ever.” To him- | No-1 Caledonia, Graham, Jan. Hy May Hi a TI sane are 
: ? } 4 “e ne oe ** S@, e a 84-5 & 


self a different, higher destiny was appointed. Through all the changes -Rescoe, Ragere, 


nation. Longer or shorter such period may be, according to the nature | ™! 
of the impulse itself, and of the elements it works in: according, above | With the world loadly fur him, with the world loudly or silently against 
all, as the impulse was intrinsically great and deep-renching. of only hum; ta all seasons and situations, he holds equally on bis way. Oid age 
wide-spread, superficial and transient. ‘Thos if David Hame is at this : 
bour pontiff of the world, and rules most hearts, and guides most tongues | that looked upon him there, venerable in himself, and in the world’s re- 
(the hearts and tongues, even in those that in vain rebel against him.) | erence. ever the clearer, the purer, but could have prayed that he too 
there are, nevertheless, symptoms that his task : j 


draws towards comple. | Were such an old man? And did not the kind Heavens continue kind, | 


: ; * 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1} 
of man’s life, onwards to its extreme verge he was to go; and through 2 Shefficld, Hecketafl, ‘24. «© 94, 94, fe Bee ga g@ 
them all nobly. In youth, flatterings of fortune, uninterrupted ont- 3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. i,June 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16 
ward prosperity cannot corrupt him; a wise observer must remark : 4. Geo. Washington, Holdrege, * 6, * e, “ 8 ** Of, « o4, * ge 

‘only a Goethe, at the sum of earthly happiness, can k his Pt 1. New Ship, Marshall, 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dee. 
tip , 2 at Ui y happiness, can keep bis Phernis- | 8. 3ehe dus Holdrege, ‘* 24, * 24.4) O46) 8 Bl mw Bug 
my Wilengee Through manhood, in the most complex relations, as 1. North America Macy, Mar. i,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, “* 16, “* 16 
poet, courtier, politician, man of business. man of speculation; in the 4.Napoicor Smith, ‘+ 8, «8 By te 6B, 688 Oa, OF, ** OS 
ddle of revolutions and counter-revolutions. outward and spiritnal: | 3. Pacific, Crocker, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,8ep. idan. 1 
: 2. Birmingham, +94, ** @4,.4¢ 94) ** 8 ** 8, * @ 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Awg.1,Dee.1, ** 16, ‘* 16, ** 36 
4. Situs Richards, Holdrewe, ** &, ** 8, ** B #* Q4, ** 24, ** BE 
j itself, which is called dark and feeble, he was to render lovely: who 1. Britannia, Sketchley «* 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
' 2 Virginia, Harrie ‘6 9g, 46 Og, 16 eg «* BO, oe KR OH 8 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

Guineas: including beds, bedving, wine, and stores of every description 


Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wam.and 


ot os pe in the distance his successor becomes visible. On the | 4nd grant lo a career so glorious the worthiest end ? Janes Brown & Co —and Mth, Cearns, Crary & Co 

other ' » . . . . | > l we ne > Thas , OF 2 Nev 

ul han = — seen a Napoleon, like some gunpowder force (with Such was Goethe's life : such hashis denerture been He sleens now | 4 woes, we - 7 —~. i os ame Ne 4, P = tl oa 

which sort he, indee . te . . . ! Line.—Owners, vod at rimble, and Sam! che & Sunse—Ne. %, Packet Line 
d, was appointed chiefly to work explode his | beside his Schiller and his Carl August: so had the Prince willed it, that 


Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 
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